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No owner of a “talking machine”’ who ever got further than 
taking the first thing offered him will put his good money into 
ordinary-process disc or cylinder records. 

Let that sink in—for it’s a fact. 


If you ever heard a Columbia disc or 
cylinder Record, played on a Grapho- 
phone or on any other machine, you know 
quite well that you can recognize the 
difference as far as you can hear it. 

No imagination about it. It’s the best 
kind of good judgment. Columbia 
Records are beyond argument better in 
every way—in smoothness of surface, in 


Send for our latest list of new records, disc or 
phone catalogue if you don’t own a Graphophone. 
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evenness of tone, in clearness, in volume, 
in durability, and in repertory. And 
they ought to be: they are made under 
the original patents, which we have al- 
ways controlled, by processes that else- 
where can only be imitated. 

Compare them, that’s all we ask. 
We are entirely willing to leave the de- 
cision to anyone who has ears to hear, 
linder. Get the Grapho- 

ords 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Is rr WORTH WHILE 


> To let the blind lead lives of idleness and despair when 


many of them can become happy WAGE-EARNERS ? 
We cannot give them sight but we can give them a new 
N interest in life. THIS YOUNG BLIND GIRL, who is 
\ one of our Home Teachers, HAS RAISED $10 “to 
help the poor blind, to take them from their cramped 
tenements to God’s green fields.”’ 
WE GIVE YOU, who have eyes to read this, 
THE OPPORTUNITY to do as much as she has done, 
She has told THE READERS of the OUTLOOK “ that 
she is so happy that she has happiness to give away.” 
Won’t you let her be your agent to give the blind 
Happiness and LIGHT THROUGH WORK ? 
$10 pays for 20 lessons in reading, writing, sewing, 
knitting, or a handicraft at the pupils’ homes. 
$50 pays for a teacher’s salary for one month. 
$6,000 a year runs our Workshop for Blind Men. 
We have been offered $34,000 on condition that we make up the amount of $100,000. 
Will you not help us to complete this working capital ? 


All donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
srenauret, HERBERT S. BARNES Secretary, WINIFRED HOLT 
44 East 78th Street 
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SAFE BANKING 


Every precaution is taken by this bank in invest- 
ing its funds. Loans must be secured by collateral 
or real estate securities and all applications must 
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Are you satisfied in using a fountain pen to be compelled to 
wine the inky nozzle each time the cap is removed or have 
ngers 

If Enos, buy a Parker Pen with the Lucky Ourve and avoid this 


“The pen that inks the point” is the name of a little booklet we 
would like to send you because it tells why Parker Pen users have 
pleasant thoughts and clean pens. 


Perhaps your dealer sells the Parker—ask him—if not ask us, and 
we will send you a beautiful catalogue and a personal letter telling 

ou where you can find a Parker Pen dealer. It’s worth while to 

particular when buying a pen. 
See that it has the ‘‘Lucky Curve.”” 
Standard or Self-filling. Catalogue free. 
The Parker Pen Co. 158 Mill St., 
: European Branch: Stuttgart, Germ 
Canadian Agency: Buntin, Gillies & Co., Hemittes and ag 

Gerber Carlisle Co., Mexico City, Mex. E. Lufit & Co., Sydney, A 


be passed on by the Executive Committee and re- 
ported to the Board of Directors. The loans are 
then carefully examined by the Auditing Depart- 
ment of the bank, so that under these conditions 
there is no chance for an improperly secured loan 
being made. Booklet ‘‘V"’ mailed on request. 
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Two hundred and eighty- 
seven years ago a com- 
pany of English Puritans, 
on their pilgrimage to the New World, 
sailed into Cape Cod Bay on board 
the little Mayflower and landed at the 
spot where the town of Plymouth 
now stands. It was an event moment- 
ous to the little band of Pilgrims, 
to the country which they helped to 
found, and to the civilized world. It 
is appropriate that Provincetown, the 
outermost community of Massachusetts 
on ‘the Atlantic shore, lying at the 
extremity of the gigantic bended arm 
of land which forms Cape Cod and 
incloses within its grasp the waters of 
Cape Cod Bay, should honor the arrival 
of the Mayflower in those waters by the 
erection of a monument, the corner-stone 
of which was laid with distinguished 
ceremonies on Tuesday of last week. 
The monument, which it will take about 
two years to complete, will be two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, and will be 
built of stones contributed by a number 
of towns in Massachusetts and a num- 
ber of towns in England which are con- 
nected by historical associations and by 
ties of ancestry. The most notable fea- 
ture of the occasion was the personal 
attendance at the corner-stone ceremo- 
nies of President Roosevelt, who sailed 
to Provincetown from Oyster Bay on 
the official yacht Mayflower, which was 
greeted by a squadron of naval ships 
and a large fleet of Provincetown and 
Gloucester fishing vessels. The corner- 
stone was laid in accordance with the 
ritual of the Masonic Order, of which 
President Roosevelt is a member, Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Bryce, the 
British Ambassador, and by United 
States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Congressman William C. Lovering, and 
Governor Curtis Guild, of Massachu- 
setts. The chief event of the day was, 
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of course, President Roosevelt's address, 
which had been waited for by the coun- 
try at large with interest and expectation 
for some weeks, because it was believed 
that in it he would make some important 
statements concerning the policy of his 
administration with regard to American 
industry and finance. A brief résumé 
of the President’s speech will be found 
in the following paragraph. It is charac- 
teristic of the President that after his 
formal address, which was delivered out 
of doors, had been completed, he went 
to a small hall, where he was introduced 
to more than two hundred Provincetown 
and Gloucester fishermen, to: whom he 
spoke in an informal but thoroughly 
interested and hearty fashion. Both his 
long address and his short speech to the 
fishermen were received with every mark 
of approval and satisfaction. ‘There was 
no indication at Provincetown of the 
waning of the President’s popularity 
with the American people at large that 
has been somewhat eagerly prophesied 
by those newspapers which, either sin- 
cerely or from interested motives, are 
opposed to the political and social policy 
for which he stands. 


President R President, in 
Restates His Policy is_ Provincetown 

address, sets forth 
views and makes recommendations with 
which, undoubtedly, many Americans 
disagree, but no sincere and intelligent 
American can assert that the address 
outlines an intellectual attitude or an 
executive programme with which the 
President has not constantly and 
frankly tried to make the people of this 
country familiar. He pays a prefatory 
tribute to the Puritans, whose character 
and institutions shaped the character and 
institutions not only of New England but 


of all the Northern States. ‘“ There is 
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no use in our coming here to pay hom- 
age to the men who founded this Nation 
unless we first of all come in a spirit of 
trying to do our work to-day as they did 
their work in the yesterdays that have 
vanished. . . . The Puritan cast aside 
nothing old merely for the sake of inno- 
vation, yet he did not hesitate to adopt 
anything new that would serve his pur- 
pose. ... The spirit of the Puritan 
was a spirit which never shrank from 
regulation of conduct if such regulation 
was necessary for the public weal ; and 
this is the spirit which we must show 
to-day whenever it is necessary.” ‘The 
President believes that the great cor- 
porations are legitimate outgrowths of 
modern life unknown to our fathers, and, 
therefore, needing a regulation and con- 
trol not provided by our fathers. He 
approves Federal incorporation of all 
corporations engaged in inter-State busi- 
ness, and recommends—as he has done 
many times before—that such corpora- 
tions should be supervised by the Fed- 
eral Government in the same manner in 
which it supervises the National banks. 
He believes in combinations, mergers, 
and trusts, provided they are rigorously 


controlled by the sovereign power of the 


National Government. He intimates that 


the time may come when the Sherman 


Anti-Trust Law may wisely be repealed. 
but believes that first the power of the 
National Government to regulate trusts 
and combinations must be asserted and 
extended. He defends the practice of 
the Department of Justice in bringing 
civil suits against criminal corporation 
officials where it sees the impossibility 
of obtaining verdicts in criminal pro- 
ceedings. He claims that his adminis- 
tration has clearly shown “ that there is 
no individual and no corporation so 
powerful that he or it stands above the 
possibility of punishment under the law.” 
He refers to the present depression in 
the price of stocks and other securities, 
asserting that it is a depression felt not 
merely in this country but throughout 
the world, and intimating that some 
manipulators of the market have en- 
deavored to create anxiety and lack of 
confidence among general investors, 
with the hope of bringing about a change 
in the policy of the Administration. The 
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President distinctly and solemnly asserts, 
in reply to the expression of this false 
hope, that “ for the eighteen months of 
my administration that remain there will 
be no change in the policy we have 
steadily pursued, no let-up in the effort 
to secure the honest observance of the 
law.”” The President urges additional 
laws for the protection of the health and 
safety of wage-workers ; urges justice to 
all men, whether rich or poor; but 
denounces those great fortunes which 
are amassed “ by special privilege, chi- 
canery, and wrong-doing.” He con- 
cludes by urging his fellow-citizens to 
remember that “ legislation can never be 
more than a part, and often no more 
than a small part, in the general scheme 
of moral progress; and crude or vin- 
dictive legislation may at any time bring 
such progress to a halt.” ‘The real bet- 
terment of the country depends upon 
“the slow, steady growth of the spirit 
which metes a generous but not a senti- 
mental justice to each man on his merits 
as a man, and which recognizes the fact 
that the highest and deepest happiress 
for the individual lies not in selfishness, 
but in service.” Further comment upon 
the President’s political philosophy and 
acts, as portrayed in this address, will be 
found on another page. 


Mr. Taft's the day preceding Mr. 
ian oosevelt’s speech at Prov- 

incetown, Mr. Taftaddressed 
a Republican Club at Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was the restate- 
ment of principles which he has expressed 
already both in words and in the acts of 
his administration; Mr. Taft’s speech, 
on the other hand, was the confession of 
faith of a man who has not had directly 
to deal with the problems he discussed, 
but who at the present moment stands 
most conspicuously before the country 
as likely to be Mr. Roosevelt’s successor 
in the place of leadership. With the gen- 
eral policy, followed by the President, of 
perfecting the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the railways and the great 
corporations the Secretary of.War is in 
hearty agreement. His speech in the 
main was a careful comparison between 
what may be termed the Roosevelt and 
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the Bryan policies regarding the chief 
economic and social problems of the 
present—the regulation of railways, the 
control of great corporations, the restraint 
of swollen fortunes, the issue of Social- 
ism, the maintenance of popular govern- 
ment, the revision of the tariff. Without 
making the comparison in detail, Mr. 
Taft so stated the problems, and so con- 
trasted the two policies, that the intelli- 
gent hearer or reader of this speech 
could hardly fail to note the difference 
in temper, as well as in method, between 
the leaders of the two great parties in 
relation to each of these specific prob- 
lems. The most important of these 
problems Mr. Taft considered under the 
two categories of the regulation of rail- 
ways and the control of corporations. 
The fact that the people of the country 
are facing with quickened conscience 
the questions propounded by a period 
of prosperity and even luxury is, in Mr, 
Taft’s view, a sign of National sound- 
ness. The problems presented by the 
rapid development of the railways, Mr. 
Taft pointed out, had been dealt with in 
certain constructive legislation: the Elkins 
Act to make more effective the prose- 
cution of offenses against the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, the Rate Bill to increase 
the powers of control of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission over the rail- 
ways, and the laws passed to secure 
safety for both passengers and employees 
on the railways. Mr. Taft in his speech 
made of the criminal prosecution of 


offending railways what it is in fact, an’ 


incidental matter. He likened this power 
over the railways to the pvower of the 
Comptroller over the National banks. He 
reviewed with some detail the movement 
which culminated in the passage of the 
Rate Bill ; he gave his reasons for believ- 
ing that that bill not only would prove 
effective but had already secured benefi- 
cial results. Even in its punitive features 
he showed that it had supplemented and 
strengthened the provisions of the Elkins 
Act. But, still more important, it had 
discouraged “ attempts to renew the old 
abuses ’’ and it had stimulated the rail- 
ways to modify their rates. Likewise 
Mr. Taft indorsed the legislation which 
had secured the adoption of safety de- 
vices on inter-State railways, and which, 
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by abolishing the rule freeing a railway 
company from responsibility for injury 
to an employee through the negligence 
of a fellow-servant, “‘ furnishes a strong 
motive to the railroad companies for the 
exercise of greater care in the selection, 
supervision, and control of all of their 
employees, which tends not only to the 
safety of their employees, but also to the 
safety of their passengers.” 


In a similar manner Mr. 
Taft treated construct- 
ively the trust problem. 
Great corporations he regards as of 
themselves beneficial. The nub of the 
problem he put in these words: 

The combination of capital in large plants 
to manufacture goods with the greatest 
economy is just as necessary as the assem- 
bling of the parts of a machine to the eco- 
nomical and more rapid manufacture of what 
in old times was made by hand. The Gov- 
ernment should not interfere with the one 
any more than the other. In the proper 
operation of competition the public will soon 
share with the manufacturer the advantage 
in lowered prices. When, however, such 
combinations not only lower the cost to 
themselves, but are able to control the mar- 
ket and maintain or raise the old prices, the 
public derives no benefit, and is helpless in 
the hands of a monopoly. 


The chief abuses he classed under two 
heads, coercion of consumers to buy or 
of competitors to go out of business, and 
secret rebates or other unlawful advan- 
tage in transportation. Like President 
Roosevelt in his speech, he explained why 
it is difficult to convict individuals of 
such abuses. Prosecutions and injunc- 
tions, however, he believes, “‘ have had a 
marked effect on business methods.” 
He is not persuaded of the efficacy of 
the plan to require every corporation 
engaged in inter-State commerce to take 
out a Federal license. Any statute 
embodying this plan would have to 
make provision for those applicants 
for license who were violating the Anti- 
Trust Law, “and thus involve the same 
litigation we now have.” New legisla- 
tion which is now needed, in Mr. Taft’s 
judgment, includes: a provision for the 
classification of merchandise to prevent 
the evasion of rates fixed by the Com- 
mission ; a provision that railways should 
issue stocks or bonds only on certificate 
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of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, to prevent overcapitalization; a 
provision to prevent one line from own- 
ing stock in a competing line and pro- 
hibiting lines in competition from having 
common directors; a provision permitting 
railways to make rate agreements under 
the approval of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Taft does not 
regard as important the plan to make a 
physical valuation of the railways. For 
purposes of revenue he would favor an 
inheritance and, if possible, an income 
tax. The perils of individual fortunes 
he would, however, leave chiefly to legis- 
lation by the States. As to the tariff, Mr. 
Taft personally favors its speedy revision. 
As a protectionist he regards some of 
the schedules as excessive. He would 
have Congress investigate the tariff 
situation, and would have the Republi- 
can party ‘ pledge itself to a revision of 
the tariff as soon after the next Presi- 
dential election as possible.” 


In all this Mr. Taft ex- 
presses not only his con- 
currence President 
Roosevelt’s policies, but also his equally 
hearty and emphatic dissent from the 
programme of Mr. Bryan. In opposition 
to Mr. Bryan's proposal of Government 
ownership of the railways, which Mr. 
Taft believes would result in inefficient 
railway management, extravagant cost, 
and danger to popularinstitutions through 
the possession of enormous power on the 
part of the executive, he places Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy of railway regulation. 
In opposition to Mr. Bryan’s proposal to 
“extirpate trusts, root and branch,” he 
places Mr. Roosevelt’s policy of encour- 
aging inations of capital as of labor, 
but at the same time ofsocontrolling them 
that their power will be wielded for the 
public good. In oppositionto Mr. Bryan’s 
distrust of the courts, and therefore his 
suggestion to restrict their activity and 
to lessen their powers, he places Mr. 
Roosevelt’s belief in making courts strong 
enough to restrain and protect rich and 
poor alike. In contrast to Mr. Bryan’s 


The Bryan 
Programme 


argument for a weak and a restricted 
government, he places Mr. Roosevelt’s 
faith in a strong and efficient govern- 
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ment. In opposition to Mr. Bryan’s 
lack of confidence in _ representative 
government, which leads him to favor a 
National referendum in order that the 
people may legislate directly, he places 
Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose to-preserve and 
perfect representative government. As 
Mr. Taft believes that the policies fol- 
lowed by Mr. Roosevelt are the best 
answer to the measures proposed by 
Mr. Bryan, so he believes that they are 
also the best answer to the arguments of 
Socialism. There is “nothing either 
radical or severe,” he says, in the 
reforms which Mr. Roosevelt proposes, 
nothing Socialistic. He inquires: 
What is there in the tenet of private prop- 
erty that prevents close government regula- 
tion of the exercise of a public franchise like 
that of inter-State railways, or the enactment 
of criminal laws or civil procedure to restrain 
the evils which result from the improper use 
of the right of property in combinations of 
capital to suppress competition and to mo- 
nopolize trade, or the adjustment of tax laws 
or laws of descent in such a way as to reduce 
the motive for accumulating fortunes so 
eat that the power they give their in- 
ividual owners is politically dangerous? 
If the people are to be convinced that 
they need not abandon the principle of 
private profit and take refuge from the 
evils of the unscrupulous use of wealth 
under a system of private property by 
resorting to Socialism, they can be con- 
vinced only by the success of the policy 
of strong and efficient regulation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s course “ in insisting on 
adopting measures entirely consistent 
with the principle of private property in 
order to stamp out the evils which have at- 
tended its abuse ” is therefore, Mr. ‘Taft 
holds, “the most conservative course.” 


The Capitol Inves- 
tigation Committee 
in Pennsylvania has 
presented its final 
report to Governor Stuart. The Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Legislature 
in January to investigate charges made 
by State Treasurer Berry that the State 
had been grossly overcharged if not de- 
liberately swindled in the construction 
and furnishing of its new Capitol. Pub- 
lic sessions were begun in March and 
continued for three months and a half. 


The Report on the 
Pennsylvania Capitol 
Investigation 
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During that time 159 witnesses were 
examined, 3,500 typewritten pages of 
testimony were taken, and a vast amount 
of documentary evidence was collected. 
Only a small part of the Committee’s 
report has been made public, including 
the general conclusions at which the 
Committee arrived and their recommen- 
dations for action. The rest will be kept 
secret for the present in order that the 
State officials may not be hampered by 
the premature disclosure of the evidence 
in the criminal and civil suits which they 
will institute. It will be remembered 
that the opportunity for extravagance 
and possible fraud arose from the fact 
that two separate Commissions had to 
do with the construction and completion 
of the Capitol. One, the Capitol Build- 
ing Commission, was organized for the 
express purpose of constructing the 
building, and was given an appropri- 
ation of $4,000,000 with which to do it. 
The other, the Board of Public Grounds 
and Buildings, was a standing body 
endowed by the Legislature with almost 
unlimited powers of expenditure for 
repairs, improvements, furnishing and 
refurnishing of the public buildings of 
the State. The General Appropriations 
Act of 1905, however, provided that 
this Board should spend none of its 
appropriation for the purpose of com- 
pleting the new Capitol. The Building 
Commission constructed the Capitol 
within its appropriation, including a 
certain amount of decoration. The other 
Commission undertook to furnish the 
Capitol, and in addition to provide it 
with an elaborate and ornate scheme of 
decoration. The work of the two Com- 
missions was carried on separately, with 
this exception, that the same architect 
was employed by, both. The conclusions 
of the Committee are: First, that the 
Board of Public Grounds and Buildings 
was not authorized by law to furnish 
the new Capitol building or to make 
alterations or additions to it while 
it was in the process of construction 
and still in the hands of the contractor ; 
that the Board, in authorizing and order- 
ing construction work upon the Capitol 
to the amount of over three millions of 
dollars, clearly evaded and defied the 
provisions of the law; and that “ under 


all the circumstances and in view of the 
limitations upon its power of expenditure, 
it was jts duty to apply to the Legislature 
for the necessary authority to proceed 
with this work.” Second, that false 
certificates and fraudulent invoices were 
made by Joseph M. Huston, the archi- 
tect; John H. Sanderson, the principal 
contractor for the decoration and fur- 
nishing of the building; James M. Shu- 
maker, Superintendent of PublicGrounds 
and Buildings; and H. Burd Cassel and 
Charles G. Wetter, two other contractors. 
Third, that the contracts awarded to 
the Pennsylvania Construction Company, 
John H. Sanderson, and George F. 
Payne & Co. by the Board of Public 
Grounds and Buildings, in connection 
with the furnishing of the building, were 
illegal and unauthorized by law; and, 
fourth, that the Capitol Building Com- 
mission is to be held blameworthy for 
permitting the other Board to interfere 
with its contract and duties and to add 
to the construction work of the Capitol, 
because, having the powef, it could have 
prevented such interference, and in fail- 
ing toexercise its power it opened the way 
for the fraud perpetrated on the State. 
The Committee recommends, first, that 
the Attorney-General be instructed to 
institute criminal and civi proceedings 
for the punishment of all persons con- 
cerned in the fraudulent transactions set 
forth in the report and for the recovery 
of the money unlawfully taken from the 
State ; second, that the membership of 
the Board of Public Grounds and Build- 
ings should be changed by excluding 
from it the Governor, the State Treasurer, 
and the Auditor-General; third, that 
these officials should be eliminated from 
all boards concerned in the awarding 
of contracts; and, fourth,'that a system 
of accounting and auditing should be 
adopted. In accepting the report Gov- 
ernor Stuart gave his assurance that the 
recommendation of the Committee with 
regard to both criminal and civil pro- 
ceedings will be vigorously carried out, 
and announced the appointment of addi- 
tronal counsel to assist the Attorney- 
General in the prosecution of these cases. 
The public in Pennsylvania and else- 
where will follow the action resulting 
from this report with close interest. 
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The directors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company have 


issued to its employees and 
stockholders_a pamphlet containing a 
statement of the Company’s side of the 
recent Chicago and Alton Railroad case. 
In it the Company offers to “ the half- 
million of people directly interested in 
its welfare the assurance of the Com- 
pany’s absolute innocence of wrong- 
doing in any of the prosecutions lately 
instituted against it in the Federal 
courts.” In reference to the Alton case 
it declares “ that the verdict was obtained 
by the Government upon the most hair- 
splitting technicality, aided by the rigor- 
ous exclusion of evidence that would 
have removed all presumption of guilt.” 
Attention is called to the fact that, if the 
judgment be allowed to stand, the Com- 
pany will be forced to pay twenty thou- 
sand dollars, or fifty times the value of 
the oil, for every car-load of oil carried 
over the Alton road during two years. 
The facts in the case as they are under- 
stood by the Standard Oil Company are 
given as follows : The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana was convicted of receiv- 
ing what the Government claimed was a 
concession from the Chicago and Alton 
in the shipment of oil from its refinery 
at Whiting, Indiana, to East St. Louis, 
Illinois. In the opinion of the Com- 
pany, there is no question of rebate 
or discrimination in the.case ; merely a 
question of the legality of a freight rate. 
The Government contended that the law- 
ful rate was eighteen cents per hundred 
pounds between these two points. ‘The 
Standard claims: first, that the lawful 
rate was six cents, and, secondly, that if 
six cents was not the lawful rate, it was 
the rate issued to the Standard by the 
Alton as the lawful rate, and the Stand- 
ard was justified in believing, upon its 
own investigation and from the informa- 
tion received from the railway company, 
that it was the lawful rate. The eighteen- 
cent rate was a “class ” and nota “ com- 
modity ” rate, and the chairman of the 
Traffic Association which issued the rate 
testified that it was never applied, and 
was never intended to be applied, to oil. 
The rate on oil between Chicago and 
East St. Louis over the Alton had been 
for fourteen years six cents per hundred 
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pounds. This was an open, published 
rate known to every one concerned in 
the shipment of oil, and generally known 
in all railway circles in Chicago, For 
over thirty years it has been the custom 
to give to the little industrial towns 
grouped about Chicago—which are in 
reality an essential part of Chicago—the 
same freight rates as the large city, and 
in accordance with this custom the rate 
from Whiting—one of these small in-. 
dustrial towns—had been made the same 
as the Chicago rate. Since both Chicago 
and East St. Louis are in Illinois, the 
railway company was under no obliga- 


tion to file the rate between these two 


points with the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Whiting, however, being 
in Indiana, shipments from that point to 
Fast St. Louis were inter-State commerce. 
The Alton, therefore, filed with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission what is 
known as an application sheet, applying . 
to Whiting the Chicago rate, and the 
railway deemed the filing of the applica- 
tion sheet all that was necessary under 
the law. At the trial the Standard offered 
to show by witnesses who were on the 
stand that not only during the two years 
covered by the indictment, but continu- 
ously from 1895,the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad had a lawful published 
and filed rate between Whiting and East 
St. Louis of six cents per hundred pounds 
on oil, and that the Standard shipped at 
that rate over the Eastern Illinois more 
than two thousand cars of oil each year 
during that period. The Standard, there- 
fore, could have had no motive in using 
the Alton and accepting the’ six-cent 
rate from that road in: violation of the 
law. This evidence, however, the Court 
declined to receive. The Standard also 
offered to prove that packing-house prod- 
ucts were carried during the same period 
of time, between the same points, under 
a “commodity ” rate, for ten cents, that 
bricks were carried for five cents, starch 
for eight cents, linseed oil for eight cents, 
and other products at similar prices. 
This evidence was also excluded by the 
Court. It was shown on the witness- 
stand, uncontradicted by the prosecu- 
tion, that the Standard was advised by 
the rate-clerk of the Chicago and Alton 
that the six-cent rate was filed with the 
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Inter-State Commerce Commission, It 
is the contention of the Standard, there- 
fore, that, since it knew that the rate 
over the Eastern Illinois was but six 
cents, and had no reason for preferring 
to ship over the Alton and could have 
shipped all its oil over the Eastern Illi- 
nois, the facts, many of which the Court 
did not permit to be shown, “not only 
demonstrate innocence but inherently 
prohibit the idea of guilt.” 


Aside from the AL 
ton case itself, the 
Standard directors 
assert that “persistent and adroit” 
warfare has been waged “ with all the 
overpowering authority of the Federal 
Administration against the Standard Oil 
Company.” As a result, “it has been 
manifestly difficult to get a fair hearing 
before the public or in a large portion of 
the press, the latter, to its great harm, 
swayed alike by socialistic outcry from 
below and political pressure from above.” 
They go on to say: 


As proof of the latter it may be noted that 
in the President’s message of May 4, 1906, 
attack was made on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for the purpose of forcing the passage 
of the bill remitting the duty on denatured 
alcohol—a measure in which the Company 
was not interested. On May 17, 1906, the 
issue of Commissioner Garfield’s report on 
Petroleum Transportation, a tissue of old 
misrepresentations, was timed to influence 
the Hepburn Rate Bill then before Congress. 
On May 20, 1907, while Judge Landis had 
still under consideration the judgment in the 
Chicago and Alton case, Commissioner 
Smith’s illogical and partisan report on Pipe 
Lines was made public. The Commissioner's 
second report on Petroleum Prices and 
Profits—a wholly false deduction from in- 
complete facts—was sent in advance to the 

ress for publication on August 5 in the 
ieuiitedee that Judge Landis would pro- 
nounce judgment on August 3. Here surely 
is evidence of a combination influencing all 
sources of public opinion, disturbing the 
orderly dispensation of justice, sanctioning 
in advance, and supporting when made, the 
most sensational opinions and judgments 
hostile to the Company. 


In denying the justice of such attacks, 
the Company asserts to friends and foes 
alike that it “‘ is carrying on a widespread 
business of great moment to the pros- 
per.‘y of the American people in abso- 
lute obedience to the soundest principles 


A Counter-Attack on 
the Administration 


of business and to the spirit and letter 
of the law. Attacks upon it of the kind 
described are aimed at the nation’s in- 
dustrial and mercantile life.” Appended 
tc the Company’s own statement are a 
number of extracts from periodicals in 
all parts of the country upholding the 
Standard side of the question and criti- 
cising the Alton verdict, the Smith reports, 
and the Administration's methods. The 
arguments in respect to the Alton case 
presented by the Standard in this pam- 
phlet will be the subject of further judi- 
cial consideration and determination 
when the case comes before the higher 
court. Meanwhile it is only fair that 
that portion of the public which wishes 
to know both sides of the case should 
have the opportunity which this pam- 
phlet presents to hear those arguments. 
In dismissing the various reports of the 
Bureau of Corporations as “a tissue of 
old misrepresentations,” “ illogical and 
partisan,” and “a who!ly false deduction 
from incomplete facts,” the Standard’s 
statement is, in the opinion of The 
Outlook, far from convincing. Accusa- 
tions based upon such long and painstak- 
ing investigations and supported by such 
masses of categorical evidence as are 
contained in the reports of Commission- 
ers Garfield and Smith cannot be effect- 
ually disposed of by offhand sweeping 
denials and counter-accusations of prej- 
udice and incompetence. In charging 


-the Administration with waging war upon 


the Standard its directors seem to fail to 
realize that, given the evidence of in- 
equitable and illegal acts which the best 
efforts of the Government’s officials have 
revealed in the case of the Standard, no 
other course is open to an honest Ad- 
ministration than warfare. And the 
Standard should realize better than any 
one else that the warfare must be “ per- 
sistent and adroit” if it is to be suc- 
cessful. 


In the recent flurry 

The Strength of the  «¢ war talk over the 
American Navy 

report that a large 
part of the effective fighting force of the 
United States navy was to be transferred 
to the Pacific Coast, there were many 
comparisons made in the daily press to 
show the rank of the American navy 
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as compared with that of other great 
Powers, and especially as compared with 
Japan. It is now authoritatively an- 
nounced that sixteen of our battle-ships 
will start for the Pacific Coast in Decem- 
ber; but the so-called war talk has en- 
tirely subsided, and the right of the 
United States to send its ships where it 
likes in its own waters without question 
is universally admitted. The compari- 
sons, however, remain interesting. Most 
of them, favorable as they were to Amer- 
ican complacency, seem to have fallen 
short of the facts in the case. In the 
strife for supremacy ~~ ag and military 
armaments America has not usually been 
regarded as entering, at least not to the 
same extent as France and Germany and 
England ; but it now appears, on English 
authority of high order, that the American 
navy in effective fighting strength is not, 
in some important respects, second even 
to that of Great Britain. In the tenth 
annual issue of F. T. Jane’s “ Fighting 
Ships of 1907,” just published in Lon- 
don, the author says that “ both in ships 
with high-power guns or impervious to 
vital injury at long range the United 
States fleet is superior to any other navy 
in the world.” Even as regards 40- 
caliber 12-inch types, no longer employed 
in new ships, this high English authority 
says the United States navy “is an ex- 
tremely good second.” This statement, 
of course, does not take into account 
the two American Dreadnoughts author- 
ized and contracted for, but attributes 
the American superiority in effective 
fighting force largely to its new great 
battle-ships of the South Carolina and 
Delaware classes. Since the battle of 
Tsushima, which showed that victory 
at sea rests with the Power having the 
biggest battle-ships, the strife among the 
great nations of the world as to naval 
armament has gone on apace—lJapan, 
England, America—the story is_ the 
same—each building big and still bigger 
battle-ships. Yet ali, with perhaps the 
exception of America, as Jane's 1eport 
shows, seem to have paid more attention 
to mere bigness than effectiveness. It 
must also be remembered that Japan 
conquered at sea and on land not only 
because she had big battalions and big 
battle-ships and skilled gunners, but also 
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because she was able to arm them with 
shimose, the greatest explosive hitherto 
available in war. In other words, Japan’s 
effectiveness in naval warfare was due not: 
only to her big ships, her trained gunners, 
and her admirable esprit du corps, but also 
to her having an agent which rendered 
these still more formidable as compared 
with Rojesvensky’s fleet. As to shimose, 
however, the secret of its preparation is 
now known to all the great Powers, and 
hence it can no longer be the great 
factor it was in the war between Russia 
and Japan. Just at this time, however, 
comes word from the Sandy Hook trial 
grounds of another new explosive, greater 
than shimose and with potentialities that 
may change the weight as to battalions 
and navies should a trial come in war. 
The new explosive is said to have such 
force that heavy armor-plate was shivered 
into thousands of fragments by its ter- 
rific impact. This new bolt from Vulcan’s 
armories is known as dunnite, so called 
from its inventor, Major Dunn, of the 
Ordnance Corps, United States Army. 
Of course the secret of this new agent 
of destruction is the exclusive property 
of the United States Government, and 
will be jealously guarded. Granted that 
dunnite will do in actual warfare all that 
the trial tests indicate, a small matter of 
a few Dreadnoughts, greater or smaller, 
armed with a less effective explosive, 
would not be material. So long as inven- 
tion and statesmanship seem to run more 


‘readily to building armaments than to 


removing the possibility of war, the pos- 
session of an asset such as dunnite may 
at least do something to deter nations 
from a rash resort to what is still un- 
happily the supreme tribunal of inter- 
national disputes. 


There is being held 
in Boston this week 
a convention of 
workers for the welfare and education of 
the blind. It is indicative of a general 
movement to co-ordinate the various 
institutions and societies in the United 
States that are dealing with the life 
problems peculiar to non-seeing persons. 
Such fundamental topics as “ The Pre- 
vention and Reduction of Blindness,” 
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“ Organized Work for the Blind,” “ Li 
braries for the Blind,” and “ Self-sup- 
porting Occupations for the Blind,” are 
being discussed by both sightless and 
seeing experts from various parts of the 
country and Canada. As Mr. Charles 
F. F. Campbell, Superintendent of the 
Industrial Department of the Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind, very 
wisely says, “more than half the battle 
of enabling the blind to live among the 
seeing is to educate the seeing to realize 
that the blind are not of necessity help- 
less.” For this reason the Boston con- 
vention deserves the attention of every 
one whois directly orindirectly connected 
by family or social ties with a blind per 
son. The Outlook has in the past laid 
considerable stress upon the importance 
of practical industrial education of the 
blind, and there are very hopéful indica- 
tions that this phase of their training is 
being taken up in this country scientific- 
ally, systematically, and effectively. But 
the academic or university education of 
sightless students ought not to be neg- 
lected. Largely through the efforts of 
a distinguished blind scientist of the 
State of New York, a bill, known as the 
Brough bill, has been passed by the 
Legislature and signed by Governor 
Hughes, providing that the State Treas- 
ury may pay the sum of three hundred 
dollars a year to any blind student who 
is a citizen of the State, attending a col- 
lege, university, technical or professional 
school located in the State and author- 
ized by law to grant degrees. This 
annual payment of three hundred dol- 
lars is to be made after certain speci- 
fied examinations have been passed 
and academic conditions have been ful- 
filled, and is to be devoted to the pur- 
pose of employing seeing persons to 
read to the blind student from the text- 
books and other written and printed 
matter prescribed in his academic course. 
Newel Perry, Ph.B., Ph.D., the sponsor 
of this New York State legislation, is a 
blind graduate of both a well-known 
American and a well-known German 
university. His branch of science is 
mathematics, and he was formerly, 
although sightless, an instructor in math- 
ematics at the University of California. 
He has a natural genius for this science 
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and a special aptitude for teaching its 
various branches, and he has demon- 
strated in his own life and work that if 
the blind man has the means to hire a 
pair of eyes, as a cripple may hirea pair 
of horses, he need not be cut off from the 
highest type of intellectual life. In an 
admirable and able letter addressed to 
Governor Hughes, a letter which evi- 
dently produced a favorable impression, 
Dr. Perry argued that the bill was 
constitutional; that it stood for good 
economy on the part of the State; that 
it was just; and that it was the only 
solution of the problem of the higher 
education of the blind. Dr. Perry points 
out that, in accordance with United States 
census statistics, not more than ten blind 
students would ever attend a college in 
the State of New York at the same time, 
thus making three thousand dollars the 
maximum possible annual expenditure 
to the State. Dr. Perry also believes 
this plan for the higher education of the 
blind is preferable to segregation in a 
single National university for the blind 
because it offers the blind a healthy 
companionship of normal students. It 
is to be hoped that the Boston convention 
will consider the advisability of urging 
the passage in other States of bills similar 
to the Brough bill. 


With the passage of a new 
child labor law by the Ala- 
bama Legislature a point 
has been reached which invites a survey 
of recent achievements on behalf of 
working children, which we hope to make 
in an early issue. To consider the most 
recent case here, the Alabama measure 
is a distinct victory for the forces of jus- 
tice and mercy. The law heretofore pur- 
ported to establish a twelve-year age 
limit, but permitted children of ten years 
to be employed on condition that their 
wages were needed to support a widow 
or disabled parent. Of course such a 
provision laid a burden on little children 
which rightly belongs to society, and 
probably disabled a good many parents. 
Alabama thus had practically the lowest 
age limit in the United States. Mr. 
Edgar Gardner Murphy early in July 
issued a letter to the State Legislature. 


Child Labor 
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It is a model of persuasive argumenta- 
tion. He asked the Legislature if the 
great mill industry of the State was really 
dependent on inhuman conditions. He 
declared that if the railways were not to 
be allowed to write the railway legisla- 
tion, neither should the factories be 
allowed to write the factory legislation. 
He indeed appealed to the manufactur- 
ers directly by showing how, instead of 
holding fast to abuses, they could “annex 
this industry to the moral enthusiasm of 
the South.” In closing he said to the 
members of the Legislature : 

If you, gentlemen, remain indifferent and 

inactive, four years, it may be, will intervene 
ere another opportunity for legislation may 
be found. That will be the day of o¢her chil- 
dren; the opportunity to help ¢hese children 
is here to-day; it cannot return; it will pass 
with them and with you. They have no 
votes; but you, gentlemen, are ¢hezr legis- 
lature, too. You are the only legislature to 
which they can ever look. Should you 
wrong them by your neglect, I do not say, I 
would not dare to say, that they will accuse 
you; but I think I may say that in that 
event, at your heart of hearts, the chief boon 
you will ever ask of them is that they 
will forget you. And when a strong man 
must ask that gift at the hands of a child, it 
means that he himself is likely always to 
remember. 
The answer to the plea of the children 
which this letter voiced was not a perfect 
law, but a measure greatly in advance of 
the formerlaw. Itabolished the provis- 
ion which allowed children ten years old 
to carry the disabilities of older people ; 
it raised the age limit for night work 
from thirteen to sixteen years; it limited 
night work for children under eighteen 
years to eight hours; it reduced the 
hours of labor for children under four- 
teen from sixty-six to sixty hours a week. 
These gains are obviously considerable. 
We do not think that the members of 
the Alabama Legislature which has just 
adjourned need fear to face the children 
of their State. 


The report of last 
week that Nicaragua 
was on the point of 
invading San Salvador surprised no one 
who has followed the recent unhappy 
complications between the six little 
republics of Central America. ‘The 


Central American 
Quarrels 
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center of disturbance has been Presi- 
dent Zelaya, of Nicaragua, an able but 
politically unscrupulous man, who is very 
generally believed to aspire to the dicta. 
torship of all Central America. Now, a 
federation of the six states, or of a 
majority of them, has long been regarded 
by the better classes of their citizens as 
desirable, and has been advocated in 
particular by merchants, both native and 
foreign, since they have suffered terribly 
from exactions and oppressive taxes at 
the hands of revolutionists and because 
of petty wars. The United States and 
Mexico have also favored such a union. 
But all honest -men and all enemies 
to strife agree that a federation to be 
endurable and beneficial must be based 
on friendly agreement, and that the 
rights and liberties of all the republics 
must be guarded. Imagine, then, the 
disgust of Mexican and American diplo- 
mats when Zelaya had the effrontery in 
his proclamations to put forward their 
desire for peace and harmony as an 
excuse for a policy of conquest and 
oppression. He, too, wished for a 
union of Central America, but he pro- 
posed to be its tyrant. A _ quarrel 
with Honduras was fought out to the 
latter’s discomfiture and the flight 
of its President, Don Manuel Bonilla. 
Zelaya’s methods are described by a 
newspaper correspondent as follows: 
‘“He signs a treaty and then obliterates 
it, he accepts arbitration and resorts to 
the rifle, and always war follows upon 
his words of peace.” The defeat of 
Honduras was followed by a general 
treaty of peace, but hardly was it signed 
when a Nicaraguan gunboat (perhaps we 
should say ‘Ae Nicaraguan gunboat), con- 
temptuously termed by a Salvadorean 
“the sea-bug of the Pacific,” sailed north- 
ward from Corinto. Its secret mission 
turned out to be a treacherous attack on 
the port of Acajutla in San Salvador. 
Those of its garrison who did not flee 
were killed or captured; the banks and 
custom-house were robbed, and the fili- 
busters carried off large booty; it is said 
that on both sides over three hundred 
men lost their lives in this foray, the 
story of which reads like those of the 
ancient buccaneers. No wonder that 
the San Salvadorean correspondent 
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above quoted calls Zelaya “the man of 
Managua, the evil spirit, the nightmare 
of Central America.” Since this aggres- 
sion the republics have been in a fer- 
ment; alliances have been made, aban- 
doned. and remade. Secretary Root is 
soon to visit Mexico, and it may be 
that the affairs of Central America 
may then be discussed with the result 
of encouraging peace and final political 
union, 


The President and 


American Prosperity 


In his Provincetown speech President 
Roosevelt again restates the funda- 
mental policy of his administration ; it 
is to promote in the affairs of the Nation, 
in both governmental and social rela- 
tions, justice, common honesty, and 
equal rights for all men under the law. 
Whether this is proper paternalism or 
not may be debatable ; but that it is the 
animating and absorbing purpose and 
motive of the President as a statesman 
appears to us to be unquestionable. A 
careful, systematic, and impartial exam- 
ination of his state papers, public 
speeches, and executive acts during the 
seven years of his presidency will reveal 
to the most skeptical his singularly con- 
sistent and persistent advocacy of the 
theory that it is the function of govern- 
ment, not merely to protect life and 
property, but to foster the social devel- 
opment of the citizens by maintaining 
and promoting justice, honesty, and 
equal rights. His administration has 
not been a jumbled collection of spas 
modic and unco-ordinated acts and pro- 
nouncements, and we have little patience 
with those who criticise it on this ground. 
Criticism of President Roosevelt’s gen- 
eral policy or specific acts may logically 
be made on other grounds, but only in 
ignorance or animosity on the ground 
that he lacks a definite political philos- 
ophy and plan of action. 

What is this political philosophy? It 
is a belief that, under the Constitution 
and in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the founders of this Nation, 
there should fully and freely exist in this 
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country democracy in political rights, 
democracy in education, democracy in 
religion, and democracy in industry. 
The first three forms of democracy have 
been definitely established and flourish 
in a greater.state of development in the 
United States than in any other country 
in the world: the fourth form, industrial 
democracy, is not yet achieved, and by 
many citizens is not even recognized as 
an essential element of our social and 
political system. 

Democracy in political action was 
established by the Revolution and the 
Civil War; democracy in religion by the 
permanent separation of Church and 
State ; democracy in education by the 
assertion and maintenance of the right 
to tax all the citizens for the education 
of all the citizens; but in industry 
tremendous and often despotic power 
has been left in the hands of the few 
who are energetic or skillful or unscru- 
pulous enough to grasp it. This autoc- 
racy in industry and finance must be 
replaced by genuine democracy—that is, 
equal rights and opportunities for all 
men under the law—through some just 
and effective plan of action. 

What is this plan of action? It is to 
regulate, by a law or laws of universal 
application, the natural and artificial 
monopolies from which the few have 
gained their power over the many in 
industry. The machines through which 
this power is exercised by the few are 
the great corporations. Created by the 
individual States, efficient and successful 
as producers and distributers of wealth 
and prosperity, they have grown far be- 
yond the control of the State governments 
that made them. The Federal Govern- 
ment alone has power enough and juris- 
diction sufficiently extensive to exercise 
control over the great inter-State cor- 
porations. The President’s plan of action 
has been, then, to stimulate the people 
to demand this Federal control, to en- 
courage and aid the Congress toenact laws 
providing for this control, and to exercise 
such control under the laws through the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

This appears to us to be a brief but 
sufficiently comprehensive statement of 
the fundamental and characteristic pur- 
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pose and tendency of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


administration of his Presidential office. - 


We believe in his political philosophy 
as we have interpreted it; we approve 
his plan of action as we understand it; 
and for these reasons we are confident 
that in the future his administration of 
domestic affairs, to say nothing of his 
influence upon our foreign relations, 
will be recognized as one of the most 
important and formative in our National 
history because it has dealt boldly and 
effectively with one of the basic prob- 
lems of our National life. 

Such a man dealing with such ques- 
tions makes some bitter enemies, whose 
criticisms and antagonism must be 
frankly attributed to personal spite and 
prejudice. But in addition to these ene- 
mies, who are really comparatively few 
in number, there are a_ considerable 
number of fair-minded men who are 
fearful of the effect on general pros- 
perity of the movement to curb, control, 
and regulate the railways and other great 
industrial corporations. ‘They point to 
the general and pronounced depression 
in the price of investment securities and 
the failure of the railways to sell new 
capital stock or large issues of notes for 
necessary extensions and improvements. 
They assert that the general investors in 
corporate securities throughout the coun- 
try are alarmed, and not only are refusing 
to buy bonds and stocks, but have with- 
drawn from the investment market and 
are putting their savings into real estate 
or are actually hoarding it in the form of 
cash, thus reducing the amount of circu- 
lating capital and bringing the country 
to the verge of disaster. 

It is undoubtedly true that the rail- 
ways and other great corporate enter- 
prises do not to-day find it easy to obtain 
legitimately needed additional capital, 
and that the general investor is not buy- 
ing securities freely and confidently. 
But this depression of the investment 
market is not in any large degree due, 
in our judgment, to the movement 
towards National regulation of inter- 
State corporations. There is, in fact, 
an unsettled condition of financial mar- 
kets throughout the civilized world. 
Capital, as one of the great Rothschild 
bankers has remarked, is at present dear 
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as a commodity everywhere. In Russia 


a domestic revolution, in England man- 
ifest and radical social changes, and in 
France a threatening conflict between 
Church and State have exerted a caution- 
ing and restraining influence on investors, 
In the United States three prime causes 
have led investors to pause. 

In the first place, the railways have 
been forced by the rapid growth of busi- 
ness to make enormously extensive and 
costly additions to their equipment and 
terminals; the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, and the New Haven rail- 
ways alone in the vicinity of New York 
are spending millions on permanent im- 
provements, the great future value of 
which is certain, but about the immediate 
profits of which the small investor is not 
quite convinced. In the second place, 
the people of the country have been 
shocked and filled with distrust, not by 
any proposed punishment or restraint 
of corporations, but by the iniquities and 
faithlessness of many great financiers 
whose acts have brought about a general 
demand for reform and restraint. It was 
not the insurance investigation that 
frightened policy-holders, but the scan- 
dals and crimes that required investiga- 
tion. Itis not the Hepburn Law and the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, but 
the rebates given to the Standard Oil 
Company, the wrecking of the Chicago 
and Alton, the fatal history of the Erie 
Railroad, the collapse of the Chicago 
street railways, the avaricious and secre- 
tive methods of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, the dissensions and inflations 
in the Interborough-Metropolitan transit 
systems, and tens of other similar in- 
stances,which have made buyers ofstocks 
and bonds justifiably shy. Confusing 
bookkeeping, incomplete and juggled 
reports, and complicated series of security 
issues, one underlying another and all 
interchangeable at the will of a few 
directors, have allowed minority stock- 
holders very little chance of protecting 
their interests. And, in the third place, 
the individual States have, for the most 
part unintelligently and futilely, at- 
tempted to remedy these injustices and 
financial defects by hasty and prejudiced 
legislation. 

The upshot of the matter is, then, that, 
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first, the railways and other inter-State cor- 
porations need the protection of Federal 
control to insure the permanence and 
stability of their business in relation to 
legislation, for one sovereign is less des- 
potic than forty-six conflicting sover- 
eigns; second, the shippers, travelers, 
and consumers need it to insure justice 
and equal rights in rates and prices ; and, 
third, the investor needs it to insure pub- 
licity and a uniform standard of reports 
and accountings. When these three de- 
sired ends are attained, the ends for which 
the present National Administration is 
successfully striving, the country will, in 
our judgment, see such uniform pros- 
perity in its industry and finance as it 
has never before known. There will, it 
is true, be no such opportunity as there 
has been in the past for the amassing of 
a few great individual fortunes by specu- 
lation and manipulation of stocks. But 
it is not these fortunes that make general 
prosperity and provide business for the 
general banker and dealer in investment 
securities. It is the well-earned and 
safely invested savings of the average 
thrifty citizen that constitute the basis 
of a nation’s healthy and permanent 
wealth. 

These are the grounds on which The 
Outlook asserts that President Roose- 
velt is a promoter of prosperity, and on 
which it hopes that the country will choose 
as his successor a man who is in general 
sympathy with his views of property, 
industry, and finance. 


0. 
The South and Liquor- 
Selling 


Quietly but effectively many of the 
Southern States have been driving the 
saloon into restricted territory. Of all 
these States South Carolina has hereto- 
fore been perhaps the most conspicuous 
in dealing with the liquor traffic. In its 
State dispensary system it tried a radical 
experiment. Now, though it has aban- 
doned that system, it holds to the 
dispensary, changing it to a county in- 
stitution, and keeping it even then only 
as an alternative to no sale of liquor, 
under a system of county option. Other 


Southern States, however, have been 
making the liquor-seller more and more 
of an outlaw, under local option, with 
quite as marked result. North Carolina 
has by statute eliminated the saloon from 
rural districts (that is, from all parts of 
the State except incorporated towns 
that maintain at least two policemen), 
has established municipal local option 
between saloons, dispensaries, and no 
sale, and has ordained for certain towns, 
either by statute or charter, prohibition 
or dispensaries. As a consequence, 
according to an interesting article by 
Mr. J. W. Bailey on the North Carolina 
method which appeared in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly for last April, there 
are in the entire State only 162 saloons 
and 31 dispensaries; and less than ten 
per cent of the population of two millions 
live in towns that have either saloons or 
dispensaries. In Tennessee, out of 1,848 
cities, towns, and villages, all but thir- 
teen are under laws which prohibit the 
liquor traffic. In Arkansas two-thirds 
of the population and more than nine- 
tenths of the territory, including a major- 
ity of the counties, are under no-license. 
More than three-fourths of Kentucky is 
said to be “no-license.” Texas and 
Missouri have increased the rigor of 
their laws and of the enforcement of 
those laws against saloons. Florida, 
Mississippi, and Virginia have given 
evidence of growing sentiment against 
the saloons. 

This movement in vigorous and prac- 
tical opposition to the liquor traffic in the 
South, like its counterpart in the West, 
has arisen from a ‘well-defined, intelli- 
gent, and businesslike opposition to the 
saloon as an institution. Itis more than 
a pledge-signing crusade, more than an 
agitation for laws that will satisfy alike 
those who believe in total abstinence 
and those who are willing to get their 
liquor illegally. It is an expression of 
public opinion against the evils of the or- 
ganized liquor business in public affairs, 
For years the liquor interests have dic- 
tated conventions and platforms, until 
they assumed a superiority tolaw. This 
arrogance has worked their undoing. 
Public feeling has risen against their 
insolent influence. Moreover, this move- 
ment in the South, as Mr. McKelway 
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points out in his article on Georgia 
printed elsewhere in this issue, is a re- 
sponse to the growing conviction that 
_ the presence of a large colored popula- 
tion, untrained in self-control, demands 
measures of special rigor in dealing with 
a sinister power that appeals especially 
to the ignorant and the inexperienced. 

To this movement, which has made 
its greatest progress under various forms 
of local option, Georgia has given a dra- 
matic turn by adopting State prohibition. 
And now it is possible that South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and other Southern 
States may follow this example. There 
are many people in the South who depiore 
this latest liquor legislation. They regard 
it as a tactical mistake, as indeed an 
abandonment of a plan of campaign 
which has been characterized by an 
extraordinary succession of victories and 
the adoption of a plan of campaign 
which has been characterized by an 
equally extraordinary succession of de- 
feats. When it is remembered that of 
the twenty-three States. of the Union 
which have tried prohibition only three 
have retained it, it can be seen what a 
risk Georgia is running. It is the greater 
risk because Georgia is one of the States 
which has found the method of local 
option most effective. 

Nevertheless, those who are eager to 
see the liquor traffic driven out of polli- 
tics, and the American saloon brought 
to extinction, will watch the experiment 
in Georgia with open mind. The Outlook 
has always opposed State prohibition 
because it has believed that State pro- 
hibition not only does not foster tem- 
perance but actually hinders it. Tem- 
perance is_ self-control, moderation. 
Heretofore State prohibition has proved 
not to be a measure of self-restraint, 
but of constraint. In place of popular 
self-government, it has substituted gov- 
ernment of one section by another. In 
other words, it has placed upon people 
who do not believe in a law the onus 
of enforcing it. In spite of what Mrs. 
Stevens says in her letter which appears 
in another column, it still remains true, 
in our judgment, that State prohibition 
in Maine has fostered there neither tem- 
perance nor respect for law. If State 
prohibition should succeed in Georgia, 
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it will be because conditions are radically 
different from those which exist in those 
States which now employ it. 

In the meantime we commend to our 
readers the spirit in which Mr. McKel- 
way explains this new undertaking in his 
State. The spirit that leads the strong 
to yield up a measure of personal liberty 
for the sake of those to whom such lib- 
erty is full of irresistible peril is very 
different from the spirit of those who 
would make their own conscience the 
rule for others’ conduct. It is this spirit 
of service that is the surest guide in the 
movement on behalf of temperance, as in 
the movement on behalf of any social 
reform. 


The Spectator 


In his ubiquity, the Spectator has of 
course been a dweller in the suburbs; 
and he has not thought it too curious to 
reflect that but for the invention of gun- 
powder he might have missed the expe- 
rience of observing mankind in their 
state of suburbanites. “ Villainous salt- 
peter” it was that made city walls ro- 
mantic survivals of antiquity instead of 
being safeguards against aggression. 


The Spectator has learned to concen- 
trate his vision at times, to observe 
microscopically rather than periscopi- 
cally—to use a word from the vocabulary 
of the lens-makers. At such moments 
he reflects upon what most concerns 
himself and his own comfort, beginning, 
it may be, with the very ground under 
his feet. As he walks abroad in his 
suburban holiday outings, his eyes must 
for very safety of progress rest often 
upon the surface of country roads. 
The mind, following the eye’s prompting, 
has often traveled in these trodden 
ways, and even made short excursions 
into less frequented paths. And the 
Spectator thanks gunpowder that drove 
him from the monotony of gray paving- 
stones to the ever-varied roadways. 


& 


Of course there were roads before 
Agamemnon ; and even as late as the 
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days of old, “in teacup times of hood 
and hoop,” under Good Queen Anne, 
the Cockney gallants labored over road- 
ways no better than our worst. But 
then traveling was traveling. He who 
would go twenty or forty miles was 
equipped for adventures. His trusty, 
high-heeled, long-legged, and truly seven- 
leagued boots were adapted to his needs ; 
and when he was at his journey’s end, 
he shifted to silk hose and _ buckled 
shoon before leaving his inn. The 
pageant of the highway was then a sight 
the Spectator loves to call before his 
mind’s eye—and he is ashamed to con- 
fess how welcome to the imagination is 
the figure of the masked “ gentleman 
of the road,” planted unavoidably before 
the coach, or most courteously assisting 
to secure a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. Whosoever went abroad was 
guilty of contributory negligence. The 
Spectator has not often pictured himself 
surrendering purse, watch, seals, and 
snuff-box, or he might see the less pleas- 
ing side of the Dick Turpin exploit. The 
Spectator believes that he would have 
found enough to see even had he stayed 
within the city walls. But, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself, the Spectator 
joined the ranks of those who sought 
suburban life, and so came to know that 
work of man and plaything of nature— 
the country road. He has seen it through 
the changing year. 


It is at its bestin summer. Then the 
result of hurrying to catch your train is 
nothing worse than dust. It is whole- 
some dust, the Spectator prefers to 
think, and it is “ ground exceeding fine.” 
It can penetrate anything more porous 
than india-rubber. He who traverses a 
dusty road every day ceases to smile at 
the countryman for wearing high boots. 
Unwieldy as the elephant appears ina 
circus beside the Arabian charger, he 
can make his way through his native 
jungle with a celerity that would leave 
that light-heeled aristocrat hopelessly 
distanced. So with the countryman’s 
boots, which to the Spectator’s eye have 
acquired new title to respect. The thin 
and dainty shoe of the city man makes 
the dust smile; and its wearer hears 


with a skeptical sneer of ‘The Ethics 
of the Dust.” He knows that dust has 
no ethics. One doves wash, but it is the 
labor of Sisyphus. 


When the road is deep in powdery 
softness, the novice will be seen to “ take 
to the woods” by leaving the traveled 
way and keeping a parallelcourse. But 
the Spectator does not so. ‘Too well 
he knows that every blade of grass bears 
its burden of impalpable powder ready 


to deposit it gleefully upon the shoes“ 


and trousers of the passers-by. So he 
keeps to the main road, treading as 
softly as may be, but nevertheless send- 
ing up clouds which seem to settle only 
upon his shoes and clothing. Nothing 
could be worse, he thinks. Buta wagon 
passes, and he is convinced that some- 
thing could be—and is! The Spectator 
glances skyward and longs for rain. 
And, behold, a cloud sails into view, the 
forerunner of many. By evening the 
road is well soaked, and as he descends 
from the station platform he steps grace- 
fully over one puddle and into its unob- 
served neighbor—for even the Spectator 
cannot see everything. The road is not 
really muddy, yet. There is only moisture 
enough to saturate a pair of waterproof 
shoes, and to convert all the dust of 
morning into the. pasty dirt of evening, 
so that it cannot be readily brushed off. 


But the morning succeeds; and the 
rain having continued, the Spectator 
looks forward to another experience. It 
is a foretaste of what the autumn is to 
be, and a reminder of the infinitely 
worse torment of early spring, when “ the 
frost comes up out of the ground.” Fore- 
warned is—shod with rubber; not real 
protective boots such as our downright 
forbears would have donned for the 
occasion, but a sneaky subterfuge that 
just covers one’s shoe and leaves the leg 
and ankle to the fury of the storm. The 
drops spatter down, and then spatter up. 
By nice observation the Spectator per- 
ceives that the rain slants at just the 
angle necessary to strike between the 
skirt of the coat and the top of the rub- 
ber. ‘The mud oozes under the foot and 
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clings, as Poe says, “ mounting higher, 
higher, higher,” with a passionate desire 
to make the commuter miss his train 
and lose his temper. 


These two varieties are the summer 
alternatives. Winter has ways of its 
own. Winter has a deeper, thicker, 
deadlier mua ; and when the Spectator’s 
morning toot has laboriously modeled it 
into a representation of the Alps, the 
Frost King arrives to petrify the lovely 
bit of modeling. Irregularity _ itself 
would appear monotonous beside a coun- 
try road rrozen after being muddy. Each 
step is guesswork, and if the Spectator 
chose to seem literary, he could imitate 
Voltaire’s definition of medicine by say- 
ing: ‘“‘ One balances upon a foothold of 
which he knows little, to reach toward a 
spot of which he knows less, and brings 
up on another of which he knows 
nothing.” 


With those forms of the road-fiend 
the patient Spectator can cope. They 
are miterial and toreckoned with. But 
when the creature wraps himself in the 
white mantle of the snow, he becomes 
ghostly. Then the clinging of the mud 
is remembered no more, as one tries to 
make time through the soundless and 
unsounded drifts, or crunches through 
the crust which is “‘ wax to receive, marble 
to retain.” Being in slush is being in 
mud, with the chance of catching cold—- 
to adopt another formula from Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of going to sea ; but 
the Frost King has an additional weapon, 
more terrible than that of the Gorgon’s 
gaze. Heisanenameler; and the Spec- 
tator’s courage fails when the winter 
monarch has coated everything with glare 
ice. This beautiful glittering armor not 
only prevents speed and encourages cau- 
tion, but instills a wholesome dread of 
falls. If the winter magician wishes to 


gild refined gold, a light powdering of 
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snow conceals his art and makes bootless 
all forethought. 


Such, lightly suggested, are the wiles 
of one enemy the Spectator met when 
seeking the suburban pure air and a low 
rent. They are light in the balance 
when compared with Mother Nature’s 
lavish offering of wholesome sights and 
sounds, and are not considered by Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Quiet, or Dr. Merryman; but 
the Spectator found them real, and 
worse because we moderns persist in 
living as if such trifles as climate ard 
surroundings did not exist. Let us 
acknowledge that it is hot in summer, 
here in free America, and take a few 
hints from our Mohammedan friends; 
let us not deny that it is cold in winter, 
and perhaps we may find that even the 
Eskimo has solved certain problems in 
living. If roads are to continue muddy, 
let us inquire why leggings were brought 
forth from the storehouse of man’s inge- 
nuity. Snow-shoes have their uses, and 
rubber boots are not a badge of servi- 
tude. The Spectator likes to see man. 
ners and customs that make life pleasant. 
If etiquette were to demand evening dress 
during explorations of Africa, etiquette 
would cease to command our allegiance. 
What is the objection to a suitable uni- 
form for those whom either choice or 
necessity condemns to travel daily to 
and fro over country roads? We do not 
lack inventiveness; we lack only courage. 


The Spectator says God-speed to him 
who would leave the city streets for the 
country roads. Yet he has walked some 
of the less-frequented ways with open 
eyes and observant mind, and, like other 
travelers, would fain report the hazards 
and adventures of the route, that others 
may prepare for and avoid them. But 
when the Spectator’s eyes are lifted 
from the ground, they tell another 
story—a story that makes the first for- 
gotten. 
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STATE PROHIBITION IN GEORGIA 
AND THE SOUTH 


BY A. F. McKELWAY 


N the night of September 22, 
() 1906, a murderous mob filled 
the streets of Atlanta, chasing, 
beating, and sometimes killing defense- 
less negroes. The provocation had been 
terrible, but vengeance was cruel and 
indiscriminate. One of the incidents of 
the riot was the staining of the base of 
the statue of Henry Grady with the blood 
of innocent black men. 

On the night of July 30, 1907, another 
kind of mob surrounded the Grady 
monument. Somebody started the Long 
Meter Doxology, and the crowd sang it 
with a will. The Georgia House of 
Representatives had just passed a State 
Prohibition Bill, which had already 
passed the Senate, and the Governor 
had promised to sign it. The crowd met 
at Grady’s statue, because he was recog- 
nized as one of the earliest advocates of 
the cause that had won. 

But no thoughtful man in Georgia 
could have failed to connect the two 
scenes, less than a year apart—the 
Atlanta riots and the passage of the 
Prohibition Bill. The enactment of 
the new law was not due to Puritan 
fanaticism. It was the deliberate deter- 
mination of the stronger race to forego 
its own personal liberty on this, as 
on other lines of conduct, for the pro- 
tection of the weaker race from the 
crimes that are caused by drunkenness, 
and of both races from the demoraliza- 
tion that follows upon racial crime. 

Both the crimes that led to the riots 
and the riots that followed the crimes in 
Atlanta were traceable to the saloons. 
It was reccgnized that the lustful appe- 
tites of the negroes had been stimulated 
in the low dives that they frequented. 
It was equally well known that the ele- 
ment of the mob that wrought the mischief 
was the. scum that was emptied from the 
saloons at the closing hour, ten o’clock 
at night. ‘The first editorial in the 


_' See editorial comment on another page.—THE 
EpIToRs. 


Atlanta Journal, for example, following 
the riots, called upon the Council to 
“Close up the Dives.” ‘The mass-meet- 
ing of citizens adopted resolutions 
beginning, ‘ Whereas, the present de- 
plorable condition of affairs in this city 
is largely, if not entirely, traceable to 
the dens of vice existing on Decatur 
Street—”’ 

The Atlanta Journal of September 26 
contained an editorial on the iniquity of 
selling liquor to negroes. ‘The same issue 
of the paper contained a ringing letter 
from the Hon. W. A. Covington (who 
introduced the Prohibition Bill in this 
Legislature), which was entitled “ Put 
stripes on white men who sell liquor to 
blacks.” The press of the State seemed 
to be unanimous in the conviction that 
something mut be done to keep liquor 
from the negroes. During the period 
when the saloons were closed in Atlanta 
by order of the Council, crime was re- 
duced toa minimum. But it was soon 
recognized that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment would interfere with any law for- 
bidding the sale of liquor to the weaker 
race. It was suggested that city Coun- 
cils, by making all licenses revocable at 
discretion, could revoke the license of 
any saloon-keeper who sold liquor to 
negroes. But city Councils elected 
through the saloon vote soon proved 
themselves incapable of carrying out 
this suggestion. Then the demand be- 
came unanimous throughout the State 
that the sa!e of liquor and itsmanufacture 
should be as absolutely prohibited by 
law as could be done. 

Georgia, like other Southern States, 
had been adding every year to prohibi- 
tion territory under the local option plan. 
There were 126 “dry” counties and 
only 20 “ wet” counties, these last con- 
taining all the larger cities. In the 
Legislature of 1906 the saloon interests 
overreached themselves by defeating a 
bill to make the State license $1,000 and 


to prohibit the shipment of liquor from 
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within the State to the “ dry ” counties— 
the anti-jug bill, as it was called. ‘The 
twenty “wet” counties were not con- 
tent with furnishing a supply for their 
own people, but largely nullified the pro- 
hibition laws in the “dry” counties by 
shipping liquor into them. From the 
prohibition point of view they became 
public nuisances. 

When the Legislature convened, the 
issue was raised first in the election of 
the President of the Senate. Judge 
John Akin, a lifelong prohibitionist, was 
overwhelmingly elected. 

The first bill introduced in the Senate 
was the State Prohibition Bill, its coun- 
terpart being among the first offered in 
the House. The Senate Committee and 
the House Committee on Temperance 
consumed several days in hearing from 
delegations that appeared for and against 
the bill. From some of the cities there 
were petitions in favor of the bill, claim- 
ing to have enrolled a majority of the 
voters. The Senate Committee unani- 
mously reported the bill favorably. A 
filibuster was attempted in the Senate, 
but, after a day’s delay, it was given up 
as fruitless. ‘The Senate passed the bill 
by a vote of 34 toll. The bi!l went to 
the House, where it received still more 
drastic amendments, restricting the pre- 
scription of liquor by physicians. ‘The 
same filibustering tactics were resorted 
to in the House, and these ended with a 
dramatic climax. All day long the gal- 
leries and halls of the Capitol had been 
filled by an eager throng waiting the 
action of. the House. Speaker Slaton 
had warned the galleries against any 
applause, but they grew impatient as the 
motions for adjournment, for the roll- 
call, and other dilatory motions were 
made, with irrelevant debate. Finally. the 
Hon. Seaborn Wright, Chairman of the 
House Committee, made an impassioned 
appeal to the Speaker to terminate the 
dilatory tactics, and the packed galleries 
burst through all restraint and cheered 
him to the echo. The Speaker ordered 
the galleries cleared, and pandemonium 
broke loose. When order was finally 
restored, the House adjourned, but the 
next morning it fixed a day for a vote on 
the question. As disorderly as the gal- 
leries were in their behavior, that mighty 
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cheering was nevertheless the voice of 
the people; and was recognized as such 
by the opposition. 

The bill was passed in the House on 
the day appointed by a vote of 139 to 39. 

It would have surprised any one not 
acquainted with the situation to have 
noticed how often, from the representa- 
tives of rural counties, came the appeal 
for this measure of protection from the 
negro demoralized by drink. It was the 
burden of the argument for the bill 
before the committees. One negro from 
Atlanta, the Rev. H. H. Proctor, spoke 
for the bill before the committees, in 
behalf of his people. His congregation 
passed resolutions asking Representative 
Rogers, the only negro member of the 
House, to vote for the bill. He had 
voted with the filibusters, but when the 
bill came up for passage he voted for the 
bill. The bill is drastic, but it has to 
be drastic with the negro population in 
view. It was agreed by its friends that 
it was too drastic in the matter of medical 
prescriptions, but that, as the law goes 
into effect in January, 1908, and this 
same Legislature convenes again in June 
following, there would be no great hard- 
ship involved in the méantime by that 
provision of the bill, and that the needed 
amendment could then be made. 

But the peculiar conditions that con- 
front us -in the South lead me to take 
issue with the remarks in The Outlook 
to the effect that the law will work no 
better than it does in Maine. We have 
a white population that is tremendously 
on the side of the law and bent on 
enforcing it. Its violations will be 
mainly by the negroes, and they have 
no voice in the government and no 
influence in politics, as have the for- 
eign-born population of Maine. The 
bill was not passed by reason of the 
activity of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, though of course 
the good women who compose thac 
organization helped in the agitation. 
The Anti-Saloon League of the State had 
very little to do with the result. Nor is 


the issue confounded with the personal 
right of any man to take a drink. It 
was not a total abstinence movement 
with the ordinary tirades against the 
demon rum and the descriptions of the 
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alcoholic stomach. It was a popular 
uprising against a known cause of bestial 
crime. It would surprise any one, again, 
to know how strongly for the bill was a 
large part of the conservative business 
element of Atlanta. And the determina- 
tion of the people of this city to enforce 
the law was shown immediately after the 
passage of the bill, when, in the municipal 
primary, wherever a contest was made, 
the candidate indorsed by the prohibi- 
tion element was elected by a large 
majority. 

In a group of a dozen gentlemen of 
the city who are accustomed to take 
lunch together, business men, profes- 
sional men, none of whom would hesi- 
tate to order a glass of beer or wine when 
he wanted it, all were in favor of the bill 
except one, a New Yorker, who felt, as 
The Outlook feels, that State prohibition 
will not prohibit. I beg ieave to predict 
that it will in Georgia, 

And Georgia's example will be speedily 
followed by other Southern States, In 
Mississippi only a dozen places now sell 
liquor. Meridian, with a population of 
25,000, boasts an empty jail, Jackson, 
the capital, has long had prohibition, In 
Tennessee only Cha;:tanooga, Memphis, 
and Nashville remain as cities that 
license the sale of liquor, The Alabama 
House of Representatives, stimulated by 
Georgia’s example, passed a State pro- 
hibition bill by an overwhelming vote, 
though there was not left time enough 
in the short session to enact it into law. 
South Carolina forbids the saloon in its 
Constitution, and only a few local dis- 
pensaries now remain. North Carolina 
is practically certain to adopt State pro- 
hibition at the next session of the Legis- 
lature, and Governor Glenn has already 
made that the issue in his campaign for 
the United States Senate. Even Texas 
and Kentucky have a large majority of 
their counties “ dry ” under local option ; 
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and under our peculiar circumstances, 
with the presence of the negro popula- 
tion, local option will lead inevitably to 
State prohibition. 

The United States Government has 
protected that other weaker race, the 
Indian, from the oper ions of the liquor 
traffic. The United States and Great 
Britain have combined to protect the 
Pacific Islanders. It will hardly be dis- 
puted that the negro needs the same pro- 
tection. And the white people of the 
South have resolved to protect him. It 
is a process that is going on in other lines 
in the South. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the “real American Revolution,” 
forbids the State to make any discrimi- 
nations by law among its citizens on 
account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. The Anglo-Saxon 
has an inheritance of liberty under law 
which his ancestors wroughi out through 
toil and moil and blood. The African 
has no such inheritance. But both must 
be governed now by the same laws, and 
by the Anglo-Saxon system of law and 
not the African idea of lawlessness. 
Therefore the Anglo-Saxon must sur- 
render his liberty that the liberty be- 
stowed upon the African may not degen- 
erate into license. 

This is the heart of the movement in 
Georgia and throughout the South for 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic. And 
if Congress is wise. it will aid the South 
by forbidding the shipping of liquor into 
prohibition territory and forbidding the 
issuing of United States licenses to sell 
liquor in prohibited territory. The new 
spirit of nationalism in the South will 
receive a severe check if the National 
Government shall continue to nullify, 
through its permission, State laws for 
the protection of the negro from the 
chief source of his crime and the pro- 
tection of both races from the reign of 
the mob. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S FERMENT 


BY KEW 


This article and others with the same signature which may follow it are from the pen 
of a writer who has already contributed with great acceptance to our pages. Her graphic 
and lively comments on men, women, and affairs are based on rather exceptional knowledge 
of the subjects treated. As many readers know, events of importance have occurred in 
San Francisco since this article was written. A new Mayor, and one approved of by the 
great majority of honest citizens, has been chosen, although by a strange method. First, a 
confessedly corrupt Supervisor was chosen by the Board of Supervisors as Mayor; then 
the man the reformers desired as Mayor was elected to the Board of Supervisors to take 
the vacant place; then the acting Mayor resigned; and finally the man chosen by the 
reformers, Dr. Edward R. Taylor, was made Mayor. Later on the corrupt Supervisors 
resigned—all their recent actions have been made under threats of trial and imprisonment— 
and the new men appointed by the Mayor to take their places are regarded as honest and 
satisfactory. All this has been in the interest of reform ; but, on the other hand, the prose- 
cutors have been disappointed by the failure of the jury to convict Glass, who was charged 
with having offered bribes to the Supervisors on behalf of a telephone company. A new 
election takes place in November, and both Republicans and Democrats will advocate 
thorough dealing with the graft evil; while the labor union party at this writing appears 
to hesitate between two factions, one of which urges it to denounce graft, the other to 


ignore graft and fight solely on the issues of unionism.—THE EDITORS. 


cisco is wondering how she looks 

from the outside, for what with 
labor unions, earthquakes, fires, grafters, 
mayors, and things she is a _ bit 
“queered.” Often one boodling Mayor 
can make it lively fora municipality, but 
at the moment I write the experiment of 
three Mayors of a kind is going on—a 
convicted Mayor who has carried off the 
city seal as a souvenir of happier days, 
a self-confessed criminal who is trying to 
carry on the duties of acting Mayor, and 
another self-confessed criminal appointed 
Mayor, who betweenwhiies steps into 
Judge Lawlor’s court to attend his own 
trial, where he naively testified that 
“he was only to hold his position until 
some honest man could be found and 
appointed.” For a time all public docu- 
ments had to have the signatures of 
these three—Schmitz, Gallagher, and 
Boxton—before they received any at- 
tention. All things being considered, 
San Francisco presents as many vari- 
eties in life and conditions as she does 
in climates. 

The evening at the end of the first 
trial of Eugene Schmitz, when we were 
waiting for the verdict to be brought in, 
I felt as if the whole United States must 
be in the same breathless condition of 
excitement that we were ; but it is doubt- 
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ful, perhaps, if the giant fight that is going 
on here to-day and will go on for many 
to-morrows is as well understood in the 
East as it should be. In January the 
talk that an old-time Vigilance Com- 
mittee would be the only authority that 
could straighten out the complicated 
criminalities of civic misgovernment 
seemed too absurd and grotesquely 
exaggerated for serious consideration, but 
now, in the light of confessions and tes- 
timony and a more complete knowledge 
of the ramifications of corruption, a Vigi- 
lance Committee would seema mild power 
to cope with existing evils. In most cities 
criminal acts are more or less confined 
to a certain group or class which does 
not affect society at large, but here graft 
has become an integral part of all insti- 
tutions, public or private. From the 
small buyer or seller of house paints and 
merchandise up to the labor bosses, rail- 
way and Standard Oil magnates, there is 
a network of unlawful bribe-giving and 
bribe-taking. Public lands, forests, water- 
ways, and railways are inextricably 
mixed in with grafting schemes, and 
officials work together hand and glove 
in amiable collusion. Graft evidently 
began before ever Abe Ruef saw the 
light of day, and has grown into a great 
facilitating lubricant which makes the 
wheels of life go round with such slippery 
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ease that dishonesty has become the best 
policy. The individual or corporation 
that does not bribe goes to the wall; to 
bribe is the preservation of existence. 
If you are not selling, bribe some one 
to buy; if your goods sent on by freight 
do not come, bribe an official ; and if you 
wish to go into criminal pursuits, bribe 
the powers to protect you and then 
share the proceeds with them. Graft Is 
in the air and in every scrap of talk you 
overhear, from the hotel guest at the 
next table who quarrels with her young 
people as to who is more guilty, the 
bribe-giver or the bribe-taker, to the 
common laborer on the street. A well 
dressed man hanging on to a strap in a 
car will burst out with—* I don’t care a 
damn which side I take if I could only 
find out between now and Saturday 
which would pay best,” or another will 
attract your attention by raising his voice 
with—* Lord ! he paid a hundred dollars 
slap down to the broker just for the 
introduction.” And again, to show you 
how every one is in it, a one-armed man of 
about fifty, who was apparently a builder 
or contractor, in a shabby suit of clothes 
incrusted in dirt, mortar, and paint, 
with the hand of his one arm black and 
grimy as if he had not washed in a week, 
said in enthusiastic: tones to his more 
prosperous-looking companion, “Give 
me two years more—only two years, and 
I'll have money enough to buy up the 
block next you,” naming a block on 
Market Street worth probably a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

It is a condition of affairs difficult to 
write or talk of; a bit of news this week 
is history next; you dare not express any 
opinion for fear your companion may be 
underthe ban of indictment ; if he should 
not be, you are sure his brother or best 
friend is, or his sister is engaged to one 
who is. Your inexperienced young 
lawyer friend, who is in the early years 
of practice, trembles for fear he may have 
become unwittingly involved in some dis- 
honest deal and incriminated with his 
more accomplished legal brother, and I 
can imagine that each one of us feels puz- 
zled over the state of his own integrity. 
Had Lao-Tzu lived in this age, he would 
have had to write, “The 4ad man is the 
good man’s teacher,” and “ The good 


man is the material upon which the bad 
man works.” 

The most surprising factor in the sit- 
uation lies in there being no unity or 
community in action or expression of 
feeling against existing evils. At din- 
ners one may hear much high-minded 
talk and the expression of righteous in- 
dignation, but almost every man goes 
comfortably home and never says “ boo” 
in public. 

When no elections are on and nothing 
much doing, society at large is against 
those who are pronounced grafters, but at 
any moment this feeling may be modified 
or diverted by some personal or politi- 
cal question of expediency—expedience 
being the modern voluminous cloak for 
a multitude of transgressions. If the 
conditions for evil are chaotic, the con- 
ditions for good are equally chaotic, be- 
cause, although all are agreed that the 
city must be swept clean of corruption 
some time, every man wants the broom 
so handled that it does not touch him 
individually nor affect his occupations. 
The official who is trusted by the prose- 
cution may “ side-step” at some critical 
moment and hold up proceedings from 
purely personal or partisan motives ; and 
the moneyed criminals are putting into 
use every known method to side-track 
justice. Financial reports are made 
good or bad according to party cry; 


injurious runs are organized on offend» 


ing banks; and editors are threatened 
with the withdrawal of advertisements 
or of boycott, and their private life and 
affairs are looked into by private detect- 
ives. The newspapers that have stood 
together as against Ruef and Schmitz, 
whatever their politics, have taken sides 
in personal or corporation issues, and 
either revile one another or impute dis- 
honest motives to the acts of the prose- 
cution. 

In proportion as one wonders at the 
individual selfishness and the inertia of 
the masses does one wonder at the cour- 
age of the few who are working together 
in a supreme effort fpr the re-establish- 
ment of decency, law, and order, and to 
retrieve the city from the terrible impu- 
tation of being “a great educational 
center of vice.” Only five or six men 
do work, while hundreds, no doubt 
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equally good men, look on, pick to 
pieces the methods pursued, criticise 
motives, decline to give testimony when 
they have it to give, and dispute over 
appointments when they have the oppor- 
tunity to select men for office—every 
man wanting the office for himself, 
party, or faction ; and when, after strenu- 
ous effort, something is accomplished by 
the prosecution, the newspapers and 
public complacently pat themselves on 
the shoulder with a see-what-we’ve-done 
air. The personalities of the men of 
the prosecution are interesting as_ being 
of that best American type, just plain 
men without any frills. <All are young, 
with trustworthy faces and a good grip 
of the hands with dry palms; one can 
pretty accurately judge a man by the 
way he shakes hands, the size of his 
ears, which must not be too small, and 
the way he smokes his cigar. 

Way back in the beginning of the 
determined effort for better things, Fre- 
mont Older, of the Bulletin, was the first 
man at the helm, and is yet a strong 
inspiring power behind the prosecuting 
officials. e’s big personally, mentally, 
and physically, with a dome of a head 
that has plenty of room for brains—the 
kind of man you'd like to know better 
and hear talk some more. 

District Attorney Langdon is a type 
that might step down from an old por- 
‘trait; he has strong, rugged features, 
clean-shaven face, high forehead, much 
thick waving brown hair, large very blue 
eyes, and an unusually well formed hand 
with long tapering fingers. He makes 
a delightfully responsive companion, is 
full of humor, and looks one directly in 
the eye when speaking. Having been 
elected to office by the machine-grafting 
crowd, he has the difficult réle of trying 
to amalgamate all factions and yet make 
good the duties of his position. Francis 
]. Heney, the Assistant Attorney, has a 
fine head, is a born fighter, with a bull- 
dog tenacity for holding on, a man who 
thinks straight, and although he looks 
at one through his eye-giasses with very 
kindly eyes, he is not an easy man to get 
in touch with; he has a high temper that 
he lets go of more often than he does of 
responsive sympathies; and I should 
call him a baffling lawyer, for one never 
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knows what his next move will be or 
what it will mean. I often think that when 
Heney lets his temper fly it is with de- 
liberate intention, for you never can tell 
what he has up his sleeve. 

Both Rudolph Spreckels. and Burns 
the detective have the square-cut faces, 
broad white brows, and clear bright 
eyes that belong to the most trustworthy 
characters; and, strangely enough for 
these hairless days, they both wear 
heavy brown mustaches, for which. I 
say thank Heaven every time I see 
them; how men are willing to look as if 
cut off by the yard, the gentleman and 
the blackleg alike, without any distinct- 
iveness, I never can see. Mr. Spreckels, 
who furnishes the money—the larger 


‘part of it—to carry on the prosecution, 


is a very handsome fellow, and although 
not a college man, is perhaps more the 
man of the world in cultivation and 
travel than the others, and no one who 
knows him can ever doubt but he is so 
true to himself that he will be true in 
the work he has set his hand to. If, as 
Governor Hughes says, “aggressive . 
fighting for the right is the greatest 
sport in the world,” Mr. Spreckels is 
having the time of his life although 
fighting money crimes is mighty up-hill 
sport, with the game ever in sight and 
the killing far ahead. 

Everybody loves Burns, and a more 
undetective-like detective I never saw— 
even the criminals he brings to justice 
have an affectionate regard for him; and 
I should not be surprised if he is the 
greatest specialist on the cases. Emi- 
nent lawyers are not uncommon; but a 
lawyer, a manly man and a gentleman, 
who is an artist in detective work, is 
rare. He is not tall, is rather thick- 
set, but with great activity in all his 
movements, is very particularly good- 
looking, and has the sunniest smile in 
the world, as well as that elusive quality 
we call lovableness, and a delicious 
touch of Irish wit. To his profession 
he brings this winning personality, an 
untiring energy, and an unerring judg- 
ment as to when and when not to trust 
men. 

The most interesting events of the 
moment are the trials, which take place 
in two fine old Jewish temples—Judge 
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Lawlor using a large beautiful building 
of rough brownstone with a huge cen- 
tral dome of Byzantine form; Judge 
Dunne in an older building of wood, with 
a facade that is a mixture of Moorish 
arches and corridors, and has at either 
end curious ‘Tartar-like minarets with 
high balconies where one can almost 
expect to see a muezzin come. out in the 
pinkish yellows of the sunset hour to 
give the Mohammedan call to prayers. 
This strange Old World association makes 
a weird contrast with the sordid, degraded 
testimony being given in the crowded 
audience-room beneath, where the Judge 
sits under a gold-lettered Hebrew in- 
scription suggesting virtuous conduct. 
The proceedings are carried on witha 
stupendous amount of law and some 
order. ‘The week days the court sits the 
doorkeeper tragically whispers to all 
men, “ Take off your hats ;” but if you 
stroll in on a Saturday, the same door- 
keeper sternly commands all men, “ Keep 
on your hats, keep on your hats!” Re- 
membering that Saturday is the Jewish 
Sabbath, you hurriedly back out; the 
fleeting glimpse of the great interior filled 
with men with their hats on gives your 
Gentile mind a faint feeling that it’s saeri- 
legious ; but remembering that the Epis- 
copal Church permits no woman to go to 
a’service with uncovered head, yet would 
be seandalized did a man keep his hat 
on, you climb back up a hill, speculat- 
ing upon the ever interchangeable prob- 
lems of customs and beliefs. 

There seems to be nothing unusual 
about Judge Dunne; he’s just an honest 
judge; but honest jurists, like the sea- 
sons, need to have large labels, that they 
may be recognized. Some complain that 
he is not profoundly learned, but I'll war- 
rant that if he did not know all there is 
in law before these trials began, he will 
know all there is to be known of the 
tricks of the trade before theyend. His 
face reminds one of the pictures of the 
youthful Napoleon, with the rebellious 
lock of dark hair hanging over the fore- 
head. He acts like a man who knows 
himself, although a bit bored by the 
minutiz of court proceedings ; but when 
lawyers settle down to business he’s in 
full command of the situation. He has 
an immovable composure, and makes the 
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ruling of the court unmistakably clear 
and definite in the most impassive tones ; 
and he always wears a red _ necktie, 
which is a cheering gleam during the dull 
hours that lawyers waste in disputes over 
technicalities which seem to have to be 
readjusted each day. How much more 
convenient law would be if it were an 
exact science without variations ! 

Judge Lawlor, another honest man 
more experienced than Judge Dunne, is 
hearing the testimony in other bribery 
cases, and in his court you see Patrick 
Calhoun, the President of the United 
Railroads (the street-car system), a tall, 
handsome man of the fashionable world, 
with the captivating manners of the 
Southern gentleman. A lad with great 
serious eyes said to me: “ You know 
Mr. Calhoun is a grandson of John C. 
Calhoun ; do you think he could be dis- 


honest?” and while I replied that I was , 


sure Mr. Calhoun did not think himself 
dishonest, there flashed into my mind 
the daily lament of my room maid over 
the rich man’s “ wicked tempting of dem 


_ poor peoples who wants to be honest.” 


Certain it is that no modern head of a 
corporation ever commits the folly of 
acquiring such exceeding wisdom in 
hairsplitting definitions that he clearly 
distinguishes the delicate shadings in the 
lines between lawful fees and unlawful 
bribes. 

These trials are a liberal education in 
our much-vaunted jury system, and it 
seemed to me that the ideal juror could 
never be born, and I doubt if he could 
ever be made. A venire man satisfactory 
to both the prosecution and the defense 
must read gfd write, comprehend the sig- 
nificance Of an oath, and be of so higha 
character that no bribe of money or in- 
fluence can tempt him ; but in all other 
respects he must have a mind as vacant 


> 


as if he had been picked up from an . 


idiot asylum. He shouldn’t have reada 
newspaper for years, nor have any knowl- 
edge of, nor interest in, nor any opinion 
regarding the things going on around 
him in daily life, nor have the ghost of 
an idea of the duty that may lie before 
him—a deaf and blind semi-idiot would 
seem about right before selection. Im- 
mediately a juror is accepted he should 
have the ability to perform a Jekyll-Hyde 
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act and become a rare specimen in in- 
tellectual attainments; he should have a 
mind as absorbent of ideas as a sponge 
is of water, have an understanding of 
legal technicalities and phraseology, take 
a judicial, impartial view of individual 
statements, sift truth from untruth, sep- 
arate facts, make deductions from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and while lawyers 
glare at him and talk over his head he 
should exercise the powers of repose 
and concentration in a strange and em- 
barrassing environment. At the end of 
long weeks of unaccustomed confinement 
in courts and hotels, shut off from the 
familiar homely duties of daily life, he 
should have such a retentive memory 
and clear understanding of the testimony 
that he has mastered every detail and be 
able to give a dispassionate decision of 
guilty or not guilty. 

The Schmitz jury, with some excep- 
tions, was not, I believe, considered a 
fair illustration of the general run of 
jurors, and there is no doubt that the 
friends of the former Mayor trusted one 
or two of the men to make the trial end 
ina “hung jury.” As anevidence of an 
unprejudiced mind, one of the jurors made 
the naive remark to a reporter after the 
verdict was in, * We never saw a news- 
paper ; we just had to decide for ourselves 
the best we could ;” and another was 
overheard at dinner explaining to his 
companion juror how clever Judge 
Dunne was and how funny—he having 
mistaken the serious little Judge for the 
Dunne of Dooley fame. : 

Ruef and Schmitz, the arch grafters, 
are young and in many ways compan- 
ionable men. Ruef, a French Jew, edu- 
cated in the State University at Berkeley, 
is a clever lawyer, a fundamental liar, 
and vain, emotional, unscrupulous, and 
daring ‘n all his schemes, with a thrifty 
respect for the almighty dollar in small 
or large sums. Since he confessed and 
seems to be in a hopeless predicament, 
his co-workers in successful boodling 
have hastened to wash themselves white 
in the blood of this poor scapegoat, who 
has been led to the sacrifice by the 
incomparable Burns. At the time of 
his confession Ruef was nervously worn, 
but let no one think him a coward or a 
crushed and broken man; on the con- 
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trary, he’s full of vim, with his clever 
mind teeming with resourceful ideas as 
to what is best to be done for himself or 
the city. I amnotsure but he could have 
helped his old friend and co-briber in his 
first trial better than did the half-dozen 
lawyers who managed the case, nor that 
he might not now ably help to pull the 
city government out of its hole of cor- 
ruption. His personal vanity perks up 
his spirits, and he finds compensation 
in the title “The Napoleon of Grafters ” 
and in being constantly before the pub- 
lic—**human nature do suck comfort 
from the most unlikely things.” Ruef 
is in the comfortable confinement of a 
private house, where he says with de/o- 
nair ease, “Come in to dinner with us 
some day,” us being his guards, formerly 
eight, now six. It has been figured that 
he will have to live fifteen hundred years 
or so longer to cover the “true bills ” 
brought against him by the Grand Jury, 
and one can scarcely blame him for 
trying to remit a few years by a sweep- 
ing confession. 

Eugene Schmitz is a tall, striking 
figure, with the deadest black hair and 
beard ever seen—rather an Italian type 
of face. which shows no very distinctive 
lines of character, either good or bad. 
Of the two men he has been the most 
grossly material and cold-blooded in the 
use of his official position to promote 
corruption; and the ability to help every 
one make easy money and have things 
comfortable all around gave him a popu- 
larity that made him feel entirely secure. 
The thing that grinds is to think that a 
man with music in his soul should not 
be above the lowest forms of vicious 
villainies that destroy the ideals and the 
blooms in youth—a man who was not 
even true to his companion thieves. ‘The 
familiarity with the stage in his orchestral 
work filled his mind with ideas of the 
effectiveness of dramatic scenes; and the 
planning of theatrical poses, as well as 
the sustaining encouragement given him 
by the heads of corporations, has helped 
him maintain his composure during the 
trials. The dramatic moments that shook 
“the big fellow’s ” self-possession were 
when the jury brought in the verdict of 
guilty, and when the spontaneous ap- 


-plause broke out as he received his 


their conclusion. 
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sentence. Supposing, as every one else 
did, that he was in the midst of friends, 
this sudden outburst of feeling was a 
surprise to accused, court, and. specta- 
tors, and it had a wholesome influence 
upon the public at large. This convicted 
and sentenced criminal occupies a suite 
of three rooms at the County Jail, and 
in a stunning red automobile dashes to 
his lawyers or the courts when he ts 
needed for the other trials—trials which 
creep on more slowly than time. and 
make one well believe that Ruef will have 
served his fifteen hundred years before 
Perhaps the most 
tragic moments are those when a word 
or blow would “bring out the guns ;” 
and, in spite of the seriousness of it all, 
there are the comedy touches, as when 
the attorneys have their secret service 
men lined up behind them, and the 
knowing Burns takes in the situation 
that back of their own men are a lot of 
toughs who have their guns ready for 
the secret service, and are aching forthe 
row that has not come yet, but may any 
day. Nothing is more impressive in 
these bribery cases than the way Inne 
cent men are raising heaven and earth, 
in law and out of it, to show how inno 
cent they are. ‘The most bzleful influ 
ence of the Schmitz régime is shown In 
the lack of co-ordination in the police 
department, where a few faithful and 
efficient officers are overbalanced by the 
more powerful numbers of corrupt men, 
who use crime as a means of revenue, 
and act against it only in revenge, or 
when to so act is for the best self-inter- 
est. The walks in life where a policeman 
is seen are precious few and miles be- 
tween. 

Many of the devious ways of this 
town may be deep, but they are by no 
means carried on in darkness, but rather 
in the highest lights of sunshine by day 
andelectric shine by night, and it can truly 
be said that everything is in plain sight 
and aboveboard. ‘* Since the fire ” there 
have been so many changes in location 
that mansions with Tenderloin proclivi- 
ties are found beside churches and inter- 
mixed with the homes of respectability. 
A young girl aroused in the night by 
outcries and noise goes to her window 
and unexpectedly finds the interior of a 


near-by house brilliantly illuminated, 
with unclothed men and women in full 
view of any who run, including a police 
man, who, poor man, was no doubt stone 
blind from overdoses of bribery. On 
Fillmore Street, a crowded thoroughfare 
as central as Fourteenth Street in New 
York, the popular slot machines in the 
penny arcades have, interspersed with the 
tempting music of graphophones, electric 
pianos, and harmless views, pictures of 
immoral acts and series of indecent 
scenes. ‘The officers of the Juvenile 
Court report that they have seen the 
proprietors hold up small girls in their 
arms or furnish stools for them to stand 
on that they might look through the slots 
at these very pictures. Lads of fifteen 
have been followed from these places to 
worse ones, and policemen who make 
appointments with young school-girls are 
not uncommon ; but what can you erpect 
when Chief of Police Dinan says, in a 
published interview, that his official priv- 
ilege makes him entirely free to allow 
whatever he pleases? Perhaps none of 
us would care so much what he pleases 
were not San Francisco the great portal 
through which all must pass who go to 
and from our new possessions. ‘These 
youth-debasing forms of vice are terrify- 
ing even to one who may not be a Puri- 
tan, and one wishes there was less talk 
of the establishment here of a naval 
base, unless it should be held out as 
a reward of merit to come later on, 
when San Francisco shall have become 
“greater” in her influences for good. 
The respectable element of the people 
here must shoulder some cf the blame 
for this state of disorder; they stood by 
at the end of an excellent civic admin- 
istration and let Schmitz, an unfit man, 
be elected the first time; and, with their 
eyes and doors wide open, they let him 
be put into office twice again; and 
it’s not unimaginable that it might be 
allowed a fourth time if the higher court 
should set aside the present verdict. 
The most serious aspect in the whole 
situation is the lowering of ideals and 
standards which is to be felt in every 
single department of the business life of 
the people. 

An editor in a recent editorial com- 
placently cheers himself with the fact 
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that some one has said San Francisco 
is not as bad as Chicago. Probably she 
isn’t, nor worse than New York was, 
nor than several other places; but there 
is nothing to cheer one in that fact; the 
more wholesale corruption is, the more 
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shame to us all; the great solidarity in 
nature and peoples makes it impossible 
for us as a country to shirk our share 
in the blame in this National growth 
of individual and corporation criminal 
irresponsibility. 


FRANCE AND AMERICA AT THE 
HAGCGE 


BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


Staff Correspondent of The Outlook at The Hague 


AST year the Russian Govern- 
ment submitted an _ interesting 
programme of subjects to be dis- 
cussed by the Second Hague Conference. 
They were approved by the Powers. For 
their consideration the Conference has 
been divided into four Commissions, and 
each of these into two sub-commissions. 
The first Commission has to do with Arbi- 
tration, the second with Land Warfare, 
the third with Sea Warfare, and the fourth 
with Maritime Law. 

The first Commission’s purview covers 
such subjects as the recurrence of the 
Conferences, the real permanence to be 
given to the Hague Court, a general 
treaty of arbitration, stronger mediation 
provisions, and the limitation of force in 
collecting public debt. 

The second Commission, that on 
Land Warfare, includes topics like the 
rights and duties of neutrals, their treat- 
ment by belligerents, declarations of war 
precedent to beginning hostilities, im- 
provement of the laws of war as amended 
by the First Hague Conference and the 
lapsed “declarations” of that Conference, 
namely, prohibitions to launch projectiles 
and explosives from balloons, to use pro- 
jectiles the only object of which is the 
diffusion of deleterious gases, and to use 
expansive bullets. 

The third Commission, that on Sea 
Warfare, concerns itself with additions 
to be made to the Hague Convention 
(Treaty) of 1899 in adhering to the 
humanitarian principles promulgated by 
the Geneva Convention of 1864, revised 
in 1906, the regulations for belligerent 
ships in neutral ports, the bombardment 


of ports and towns by a naval force, and 
the placing of fixed and floating mines 
and torpedoes. 

The fourth Commission differs from 
the third in considering the juridical 
side of sea warfare—in other words, 
maritime law—and covers, among others, 
such questions as contraband of war, the 
effectiveness of blockade, the inviolabil- 
ity of private property at sea, the delay 
necessary to neutral ships in leaving 
a belligerent’s ports and that necessary 
to belligerent vessels in leaving neutral 
ports, the transformation of merchant 
ships into war vessels, and the right to 
destroy neutral ships captured as prizes. 

All these subjects divide themselves 
into two classes: 

Those that prevent war. 

Those that ameliorate war. 

Of these two classes the first is, of 
course, by far the more important. As 
President Roosevelt says, ‘“ There is 
more need to get rid of the causes of war 
than of the implements of war.” Yet the 
subjects of arbitration are relegated to 
the charge of one Commission, while 
those of the second and less important 
class, divided by the First Peace Confer- 
ence between two Commissions, are by 
the Second Conference divided among 
three Commissions. In all fairness, how- 
ever, one must add that among the latter 
may often be found many causes of war. 
In paying much attention to them the 
Conference hardly deserves the reproach 
that so far it has been regulating war 
rather than laying the foundations of 
peace. 

Most of that foundation can be laid 
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by the first Commission, that on Arbitra- 
tion. Its presidency is appropriately 
held by the same distinguished states 
man, M. Léon Bourgeois, who held it in 
1899. In character, attainments, and 
experience he well represents a nation 
whose motto is “ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity”’—-certainly the indispensable 
spirit of peace and arbitration. 

In all ages a high humanitarianism 
and love of freedom have marked the 
best Frenchmen, as, in 1776, we had 
cause to know. ‘These qualities char- 
acterize the ideals and labors of the 
French plenipotentiaries here, MM. Bour- 
geois, d’Estournelles, and Renault. A 
review of their opinions and labors con- 
stitutes practically a review of the work 
of the Second Peace Conference itself, 
especially where that work is most vital, 
in the province covered by the first 
Commission. As regards method of 
expression, the efforts of the French 
delegation seem the most easily accom- 
plished, for theirs is the Conference’s 
official language. Speeches made in 
other languages are translated into 
French by the members of the Secre- 
tariat-General. 

The French delegation enjoys a pecu- 
liar distinction. It is the only delegation 
here each of whose plenipotentiaries was 
a delegate to the First Peace Conference, 
and each of whom is a member of the 
Hague Court of Arbitration. 

In the prosecution of a consistent in- 
ternational policy a country is generally 
helped if the initiators of that policy are 
its continuers. In the case of France, 
the work begun by her in 1899 is now 
being prosecuted by the same men, If 
the Conference contains bolder negotia- 
tors, like the Americans, it contains none 
keener or more experienced than the 
French. This is putting it strongly, I 
know. For though thé majority of the 
delegates can hardly be called experts 
of the first rank in international law, not 
a few here can claim that distinction. 
MM. Bourgeois, d’Estournelles, and 
Renault have to be judged alongside 
Dr. Asser, of Holland, M. Beernaert, of 
Belgium, Dr. de Martens, of Russia,and 
Professor Lammasch, of Austria, all of 
whom were members of the First Con- 
ference. They and the French delegates 


occupy similar positions of honcr and 
authority in the present Conference to 
those they held in that of 1899. 

As has been indicated, the most im- 
portant of these positions is the presi- 
dency of the first Commission, and it is 
occupied by one who is a French Sena- 
tor, who has been a Deputy President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister of 
Public Instruction, of Justice, of the 
Interior, of Foreign Affairs, Premier of 
France indeed, and who is the head of 
the French delegation ts the Second 
Hague Conference as he was to the 
first. Yet he is only fifty-six years old. 

The quaint geography book of our 
childhood described the national char- 
acteristics of the French as being “a 
fondness for dancing and light wines.” 
In meeting M. Bourgeois I have always 
been impressed with his unlikeness to 
those supposed typical Frenchmen. He 
has apparently all the seriousness of an 
Englishman, the sturdiness of a German, 
the energy of an American, added toa 
Frenchman’s adaptability. It is difficult 
at first to define his nationality,so quickly 
does he turn from one language to 
another and from the instant, instinctive 
understanding of one man’s characteris- 
tics and proclivities to an equally sym- 
pathetic understanding of another man’s, 
To this psychologic advantage he joins 
the ability of a born parliamentarian in 
handling men. Is it surprising, then, 
that he is the favorite presiding officer 
here ? 

As an impressive figure, however, the 
first French delegate is outdistanced by 
the first American delegate, the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate. One impresses you 
as being a bustling, efficient, successful, 
forceful man of affairs; the other, with 
his nearly two decades more of life, as 
an acuter, loftier, larger, more prophetic 
statesman. 

Fight years ago the Commission on 
Arbitration brought into being those 
triumphs of modern civilization, inter- 
national Commissions of Inquiry and 
Mediation and an international Court of 
Arbitration. Under the same skillful 
guidance the present Commission ought 
now to insure eight results: 

(i) The autonomous, periodic recur- 
rence of the Hague Conferences; in 
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other words, an International Parlia- 
ment. 

(2) The transformation in organization 
and procedure of the present semi- 
diplomatic Hague Court into an entirely 
judicial body. 

(3) The authorization of a qualitied 
body for the codification of international 
law, and, as far as possible, for the uni- 
fication of all national laws. 

(4) Provision for a general Treaty of 
Obligatory Arbitration on as many sub- 
jects as possible. 

(5) The strengthening of the Commis- 
sions of Inquiry and Mediation clauses 
in the Hague Convention of 1899, 

(6) Prohibition of the use of force in 
collecting public debts until the Hague 
Court shall have pronounced both as to 
the justice and as to the amount of the 
debt in question, 

(7) A more radical vaw, or fervent 
expression of opinion, than that of 1899 
regarding limitation of armament. 

(8) An entirely new vaw, declaring 
that nations which go to war without 
first invoking the good offices of the 
Hague Commissions of Inquiry or 
Mediation or Arbitration are the enemies 
of mankind, and that the citizens of 
neutral states should be prohibited from 
lending money to them—a doctrine first 
formally brought forth in America, | 
believe, by Secretary Straus and vigor- 
ously espoused by Mr. Bryan. 

The real work of the first Commis- 
sion is done not so much by its first and 
second sub-commissions as by its Comz/é 
d Examen, the very important executive 
body just organized, the American mem- 
ber of which, chosen on Mr. Choate’s 
recommendation, is Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor of the SDepartment of 
State. As in 1899, the presidency also 
of this special committee is held by 
M. Bourgeois. Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, the second French delegate. 
is alsoa member—a compliment to him, 
for France is the only Power to have two 
representatives on the Comité. 

If all the work of the first Commission 
were done by such live men as are M. 
Bourgeois, M. d’Estournelles, and Mr. 
Scott. some provision might have been de- 
cided upon ere this to gratify the general 
hope that the Second Hague Conference 
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would authorize its own autonomous 
periodic recurrence, thus becoming a 
permanent body for the regular and sys- 
tematic consideration of the problems 
arising in the development and applica- 
tion of international law. But practical 
idealists do not waste their ammunition 
by premature announcements if these 
would irritate recalcitrants who other- 
wise might be persuaded. The world 
has become restive at the apparent slow- 
ness in securing an International Parlia- 
ment; it expected an immediate expres- 
sion of opinion. Yet the conditions are 
apparently such that only by slowness 
and tact can the desired result be at- 
tained. 

This result has long been desired, and 
with what ever-increasing earnestness the 
annals of the Interparliamentary Union 
show. Hardly had the First Hague 
Conference closed when the necessity of 
a second was felt. Men said, “ It must 
come in not less than five years, if for no 
other reason than that thethree ‘ Declara- 
tions’ will then have lapsed.” But when 
the fifth year came round, the Russo- 
Japanese War was in progress. — Forty- 
five nations had to forego the discussion 
of pressing problems of peace simply 
because two of them were at war! Yet, 
as John Hay said at the time, “the 
fact of an existing war is no reason why 
nations should relax effort towards the 
adoption of rules of conduct which may 
make more remote the chances of future 
wars.” Certainly the Interparliamentary 
Union of 1904 did not hesitate to request 
President Roosevelt to call a Second 
Hague Conference. He consented, and 
Secretary Hay sent to our representa- 
tives abroad a letter which will remain 
a classic of diplomacy. But in the fol- 
lowing year, the war being ended, thanks 
to our President’s initiative, Nicholas 
LL., having summoned the First Confer- 
ence, asked the privilegé of calling the 
Second. Mr. Roosevelt at once stood 
aside, gaining more in the world’s regard 
by that act of abnegation and courtesy 
than if he had definitely called the Con- 
ference. Owing to the fact that many 
diplomats of the Western Hemisphere, 
presumable nominees of their Govern- 
ments to the Second Hague Conference, 
were engaged in 1906 at the Pan- 
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American Congress, the Conference did 
not meet until 1907. Yet if at the First 
Conference the nations had provided 
that the Second Conference should e 1- 
vene five years thereafter, it would have 
convened, war or nowar. ‘The delegates 
to the First Conference expected a sec- 
ond within five years; this is shown by 
the five years’ tenure of life which they 
gave to their “ Declarations.” 

The only formal proposition yet made 
for the periodic recurrence of the Con- 
ference is Dr. de Martens’s plan that the 
members of the Hague Court should 
convene once a year—a kind of limited 
Hague Conference, as he says, “to 
express ideas upon the progress of 
international law in general.” Baron 
d’Estournelles is much more fadieal, 
* L believe,” said he to me the other day, 
“in the convening of a picked body of 
men, relieved of all other cares—men 
who shall give their whole time to the 
study of questions of common coneern 
io all nations. And, furthermore, T be- 
lieve that they should meet whenevet 
desirable to discuss and agree upon im- 
provements in international practices, 
diplomacy, and law ; and, what may sur 
prise you, that they should not always 
meet here at The Hague, but should 
meet in the various capitals of the 
world— that being the best way, I think, 
to advertise and acclimatize a Peace 
Conference.” 

On this subject both the French and 
‘ American delegations have well-defined 
views, but are biding their time. They 
know that if the First Conference created 
an International Court, the Second should 
create an International Parliament. 

As with this subject, so also with 
the next in the above list—the trans- 
formation of the Hague Court in organi- 
zation and procedure—it has a specially 
keen advocate in Baron d’Estournelles. 
It is, indeed, in this province that his per- 
sonality and character have made them- 
selves historically felt. That personality 
and character have left a fit impressin one 
great word which he succeeded in having 
inserted inthe Hague Treaty of 1899. For 
at The Hague then, as in his visits in 
America and England since, men recog- 
nized in his winsome face “ the outward 
sign of an inward grace,” the fervor of 
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an apostle of peace combined with in- 
finite tact, the patient insistence of one 
who knows that, as Phillips Brooks used 
to say, “some things must be so be- 
cause they ought to be so.” In this 
spirit M. d’Fstournelles has served his 
country in various diplomatic positions, 
and now serves France as Senator from 
his native province, the Sarthe. — But he 
has a wider occupation in the presidency 
of the society founded by him and called 
“Conciliation Internationale title 
surely the motto of his life. ‘This society 
is spreading abroad the energies dis- 
played by him bringing together 
French and English parliamentarians, 
the result being the far-reaching Anglo- 
French agreement of 1904, ending the 
disputes of centuries. ‘This agreement 
was due to M. d’Fstournelles more than 
to any.other one man. Paris has since 
seen the visits of Scandinavian, Dutch, 
Belgian, and other parliamentary bodies, 
due to the same happy inspiration and 
source, 

But to return to the treaty of 1899 
and to the so-called Article dE: stournelles 
in.it. ‘The kirst Conference was about to 
draft a provision constituting the Hague 
Court as a refuge to which disputing 
nations migi? appeal. Baron d’Estour- 
nelles succeeded in changing the sense 
of the word “ might” to “* ought.” Thus 
the provision now reads: “ The Signa- 
tory Powers consider it their duty, if 
serious dispute threatens to break out 
between two or more of them, to remind 
these latter that the Permanent Court is 
open to them.” 

By April, 1901, a sufficient number of 
the Signatory Powers had ratified the 
Hague Convention to secure the Court’s 
establishment. It existed for a year 
without the submission to it of a single 
case. Then it was that M. d’Estour- 
nelles became a prime mover in getting 
the first cases before the Court. First 
the American and Mexican Govern- 
ments—the only two American Powers 
which had taken part in the Congress of 
1899—submitted to it the vexed question 
of the Pious Fund, growing out of the 
seizure by Mexico of a fund establishing 
and supporting missions in California 
and Lower California. Our Govern- 
ment selected two arbitrators from the 
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list of judges, and the Mexican Govern- 
ment two. The four chose a fifth. The 
decision was in our favor. About the 
same time the Venezuela Preferential 
Payment dispute broke out. It lay be- 
tween three belligerent and seven pacific 
Powers, all having claims against the 
Venezuelan Government. England, Ger- 
many, and Italy had blockaded Vene- 
zuelan ports and hence demanded prefer- 
ential payment. President Roosevelt 
advised that the dispute be considered 
by the Hague Tribunal, knowing that 
the trial of the case would establish a 
wider reputation for the Court. It did 
so, and as the decision favored the three 
blockading Powers, the Court secured a 
special respect from the very Power, 
Germany, which had opposed its estab- 
lishment. Since then the Court has 
adjusted two other controversies, the 
Muscat Dhows and the Japanese Per- 
petual Lease cases. Nearly all the prom- 
inent Powers have now been participants 
in the cases before the Court, Thus, 
though its operation is only voluntary, 
it has become a well-recognized means 
of settling the disputes of nations. 

The Hague Convention of 1899 au- 
thorized each Signatory Power to appoint 
for six years, with right of renewal, four 
persons to act, if called, as arbitrators 
in the new international tribunal. Our 
Government appointed Chief Justice 
Fuller, ex-Attorney-General Griggs, Judge 
George Gray, and Mr. Oscar Straus, 
now Secretary of Commerce. If each 
of the twenty-six Powers signatory to 
the First Conference were now repre- 
sented in its full quota, the entire court 
would consist of over a hundred mem- 
bers; as it is, there are only about 
seventy-five ready to serve. Of that 
number fifteen are members of the pres- 
ent Conference; namely, the three 
French plenipotentiaries already men- 
tioned, Sir Edward Fry and Sir Ernest 
Satow, of England, Count Tornielli, of 
Italy, M. Beernaert, of Belgium, Dry. 
Asser, of Holland, Herre de Hammar- 
skjold, of Sweden, Professors Hagerup, 
of Norway, Martens, of Russia, Lam- 
masch, of Austria, and Streit, of Greece, 
Samad Khan, of Persia, and last but 
certainly not least, Mr. Denison, repre- 
senting Japan. 
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As the Court riow stands, it is claimed 
that its members are influenced too 
much, not by the merits of the case fer 
se, but by its merits as affected by the 
Powers. If the Court were composed 
of judges, pure and simple, elected for 
life or for a long term of years, with the 
obligation to accept no other position, 
would the Venezuela decision have 
favored as preferred creditors the Powers 
which used force? A member of the 
Japanese delegation raises the same 
question regarding the Court’s adverse 
decision in the Perpetual Leases case. 
However this be, it is incontestable, as 
Secretary Root has said, that the Hague 
Court needs the substitution of judicial 
for a diplomatic sense of responsibility. 
“We need for arbitration judges who will 
be interested only in the question appear- 
ing on the record before them. Plainly 
this end is to be attained by the estab- 
lishment of a court of permanent judges, 
who will have no other occupation and 
no other interest but the exercise of the 
judicial faculty under the sanction of 
that high sense of responsibility.” 

To attain Mr, Root’s ideal, the Hague 
Court should be a continuing body, 
In the Convention of 1899, and on the 
visiting-cards of the members of the 
Court, it is called “permanent.” But it 
is not really permanent in the largest 
sense of that word, for it is nota con- 
tinuing body. It should be so if it is to 
be wholly uninfluenced, rigidly weighing 
each case on its merits. Morover, only 
such a tribunal can guarantee judicial 
continuity and consistency in decisions. 

In the second place, the Court should 
be small. A permanent continuing tri- 
bunalcannot,of course, consist of as large 
a number of men ready to serve if called 
upon as would be the case if each of 
the forty five Powers represented at this 
Conference had one nominee apiece ; 
besides, the latter form of representation 
would be unjust to the larger Powers. 
Our Supreme Court consists of nine 
members. Any number at The Hague 
which should be over, say, fifteen would 
be unwieldy. Hence, it is said, the 


problem arises, ‘How may national 
prejudices be reconciled with the idea 
No grouping will fully 
Judges 


of grouping ?” 
satisfy national sensitiveness. 
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may have to be chosen,” opines one 
autherity here, “independently of na- 
tional boundaries, on a numerical basis, 
so long as the different systems of law 
and the principal languages are ade- 
quately represented.”’ 

Lastly, the Court should be inexpen- 
sive. Speaking of this feature recently, 
ex-Secretary of State Foster, who repre- 
sents China at the Conference, said: 
“The objection of expense might not 
be weighty with the great nations, but 
it would press heavily against the smaller 
states with their limited resources. It 
is a matter which should commend itself 
to the attention of the Great Powers.” 
“Take the Pious Fund case,” com- 
mented another; “the five judges had 
five thousand dollars each for their 


pains. Now add to that the cost of 
counsel, clerks, stenography in two 
languages, typewriting, and printing. 


International litigation must be made 
cheaper. In any event, there is the inev- 
itable and costly expense of transporta- 
tion to The Hague to the smaller Latin- 
American states on the other side of the 
slobe, and these are precisely the ones 
least able to bear it should they be parties 
tosuits which would properly come before 
the Court here.” Itistrue that,in order to 
try their own cases and avoid the costly 
transportation of lawyers and witnesses, 
distant nations may prefer to set up 
their own courts of arbitration independ- 
ently of the Hague Tribunal. Indeed, 
this is already being done. 

Speaking of The Hague as the place 
of establishment of the permanent Court, 
a distinguished diplomat remarked the 
other day: “The disadvantages of cli- 
mate may operate against the acceptance 
of proffered positions as judges by some 
eminent men. For those to be chosen 
will, of course, be men of long experi- 
ence, probably men advanced in years. 
They would hardly care to expose them- 
selves to climatic rigors.” 

But, as far as possible, the present 
Court must constitute the basis for the 
transformed court. According to the 
Russian proposition, presented by Pro- 
fessor de Martens, there should be an 
annual meeting of the Tribunal to elect 
three members to constitute a permanent 
Court, always open to appeal until the 
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next year’s meeting. But according to 
the larger American plan presented by 
Mr. Choate, the new Court would con- 
sist of fifteen judges, the Conference to 
determine the manner of their choice, 
but so that the different systems of law 
and the principal languages should be 
properly represented; the judges to be 
nominated practically for life, certainly 
for a long term of years or until their 
successors are appointed ; thé Court to 
sit every year at The Hague, it to elect 
its own officers and provide its own rates, 
save as the Conference may prescribe 
them; a majority vote to carry a decision 
and nine men to constitute a quorum ; 
finally, that in no case is a judge to take 
part in the consideration or decision of 
a suit to which his state is one of the 
parties. One might add: Nor should a 
judge be eligible to any political office 
either during his tenure of office or for 
five years thereafter. 

One or the other of these plans has 
secured the support of many delegations, 
including the German. That means a 
welcome change in the Fatherland’s 
position of eight years ago, when, in 
order to get a Court created, an Amer- 
ican delegate had, during the Confer- 
ence, to journey to Berlin to plead with 
the Kaiser! But now Baron Marschall, 
the first German delegate, openly says: 
“The most important reform here is that 
indicated by your proposition and by 
Russia’s, namely, to give to the Hague 
Court the character of a really perma- 
nent tribunal. A truly permanent Court 
would exercise an attraction, one might 
say automatic, on juridical differences 
of every kind. And I want to add that 
the German delegation is ready to use 
all its power in the accomplishment of 
this reform.” 

So much for organization. As to 
procedure, France has introduced a 
proposition tending towards certain 
modifications in present practices. Two 
are quite necessary. The history of the 
cases so far tried shows the necessity of 
providing a common language, since 
arbitrators and counsel alike have, in 
general, been appointed without refer- 
ence to their knowledge of the languages 
involved. Secondly, the propriety of a 
member of the Hague Court appearing 
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as counsel for any party in a case before 
it has also been justly questioned. Both 
in the Pious Fund and in the Venezuela 
cases members of the Court appeared as 
counsel ! 


Hence, evenif they accomplish no other 
results, the delegates should transform 
the present casual Conferences into an 
autonomous, periodic Parliament, and 
the present Court into a genuinely per- 
manent tribunal. 

What then? After international legis- 
lative and judicial departments there 
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logically follows an international execu- 
tive department. Its elements are 
already in existence, affirms Baron 
d’Estournelles, with truth. They need 
only be co-ordinated. ‘The veterans 
here rejoice to have lived to see the day 
when the Powers are joining hands in in- 
ternational legislation and adjudication. 
But shall the Powers not see another 
day when their military forces shall have 
become mere police forces controlled 
by an international Ministry? And then 
why not an International President ? 
The Hague. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS 


BY W. R. 


VACATION in the woods prom- 
A ises at least two moments of 
perfect pleasure. ‘The first is 
at the railway station when, with a cigar 
in his pocket and a book in his hand, a 
man chooses his seat in the smoking 
compartment of a parlor car and watches 
the posts of the train-shed pass slowly 
behind him. The second is at some 
frontier village when, in his flannel shirt 
and old gray hat, he shoves his canoe 
clear of the river bank or slips his foot 
into a snow-shoe thong and turns towards 
the forest. The former is the happy 
moment of thankfulness at leaving the 
familiar world of business responsibili- 
ties; the latter is the thrilling moment 
of anticipation at entering the unexplored 
world of nature. As the locomotive 
gathers headway he realizes that the 
problems of his office which had ap- 
peared so vexing were in reality but 
specters created by a tired brain ; already 
they have become indistinct memories, 
like those incidents of unpleasant dreams 
which are so incomprehensible in the 
morning. As the last house of the fron- 
tier village disappears behind a hill, he 
perceives that he is now facing the great 
realities of life—the sky and the woods 
and the mountains. While he is looking 
his soul becomes filled with a lust for 
honorable conquests—conquests over 
rushing waters and steep hillsides and 
wet firewood. 
To get true enjoyment out of a vaca- 
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tion in the woods a man must have more 
than a love for nature and the open; he 
must have a relish for uncertainty and 
discovery. He must belong, not to the 
merely migratory, but to the nomadic 
class of animals, which, unsatisfied by 
returning to their old haunts, seek each 
season a new range. Familiarity with 
a path does not make that path less 
beautiful, but it does make impossible 
the question of deepest interest which 
can be asked about a path—Where does 
this path lead? The man who really 
values the existence of a path is he who 
stumbles on it as he is pushing his way 


through the underbrush; the man who 


fully appreciates the pleasure of walk- 
ing on one is he who does not know 
whether it will continue beyond the next 
turn. 

I met, the other day, a friend who 
said to me: “When vacation comes, 
give me the woods. Each summer I 
spend a whole month at my camp in the 
Adirondacks.”’ 

Deluded fellow! He fancies that he 
appreciates the opportunities for happi- 
ness which the woods can offer; yet he 
assumes now that each evening, by no 
effort or skill of his, supper will be ready 
for him at sunset, and he will sleep dry. 
He never will know the pleasure of dis- 
covering toward the end of a lowering 
afternoon the perfect camping-ground, 
with its bubbling spring, its overhanging 
rock for a fireplace, its balsam thicket 
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for bedding, and its dead pine-stump for 
firewood. 

“ Now let it rain,” you say, as, witha 
stick that you are putting on to the fire, 
you give a final blow toatent-peg. “We 
are ready when the clouds are,” you 
add, as you slide into your blanket. 
Then when you wake in the middle of 
the night, and hear the thump, thump 
of great drops falling on the tent fly 
from the overloaded branches of the 
spruce above, you turn over and murmur, 
“] am still warm and dry,” and tran- 
quilly sleep again. 

“ But surely you are not always able 
to get the better of nature,” said a 
doubting Thomas of summer hotel 
habits, to whom a companion and I were 
relating self-satisfying reminiscences. 

‘‘ No, thank Heaven, we are not,” we 
answered. 

“Do you remember that twenty-second 
of February back of Mount Carrigain ?” 
said one of us to the other. “ The snow 
was so soft that we could not get through 
to the cabin at the forks of the Swift 
River. By nightfall we were so tired 
that we had come to that condition of 
mind and body in which each almost 
believed that his tumbles into snow-cov- 
ered bushes were due to the other man’s 
stupidity. So with our snow-shoes we 
dug a hole in the snow and tumbled 
in. Do you remember,” he went on, 
“that on this particular occasion of all 
others there were only hemlocks and 
yellow birches in sight? No coaxing 
could induce them to burn. They merely 
flared up in a glorious spurt of blazing 
bark and then sizzled out in the snow. 
Do you remember how the more we 
persevered the more numb grew our 
fingers, and how, finally, we agreed that 
in high altitudes small portions of half- 
cooked bacon, half-thawed bread, and 
half-boiled tea were more wholesome 
than a hearty dinner? Accordingly each 
man rolled up in his blanket, then each 
-did his best to roll under the other, and, 
in as minute a heap as we could make 
of ourselves, we shivered and slept until 
the morning.” 

“But do you remember what a night 
it was,” I broke in, “sostill and clear? It 
was the only night when I have lain awake 
in the woods listening and heard abso- 


lutely no sound. I felt like a child who 
believes that he can touch the moon, so 
near did it seem; and what a glorious 
sunrise it was through those same snow- 
laden, fireproof hemlocks! Yes, that 
was indeed a tramp—about the best we 
ever took together.” 

A source of pleasure to the wanderer 
in the woods not unlike that derived 
from interesting discoveries or success- 
ful achievements lies in the intellectual 
satisfaction which comes from skillful 
reconnoitering. Stand at the foot of a 
steep mountain side and mark out the 
possible route of ascent. “It must be 
across the tail of the slide,” you say, 
‘then on to that shoulder, then, bearing 
down under the ledges, it must lead 
straight up the narrow gash in the cliff 
to the backbone of the ridge.” Or sur- 
vey a stretch of whirling, sucking rapids 
from a vantage-point on the _ shore. 
“They can be run,” you announce, “if 
we cling to the right bank, then, drawing 
the canoe across the eddy under the big 
boulder, make a sharp turn and a quick 
drive, heading her for the black tongue 
of water between the white cauliflowers 
of foam.” 

What is it that causes you to throw 
yourself on the shelf of rock at the crest 
of the mountain with the knowledge that 
life has offered you her best, or leads 
you, as the canoe glides into still waters, 
to relax your hold on the paddle and 
turn in your bow seat to look into the 
glistening eyes of your stern man? Is 
it the sense of victorious power which 
came over you as you pulled yourself 
clear of the chasm, or the gratifying 
shoot of the canoe as she slips past a 
jagged rock; or is it the consciousness 
that your judgment led you to take the 
proper course? It must be the latter 
thought fully as much as the former, for 
the first word of your companion is, 
“We hit the right way, didn’t we?” 
And, oh! the humiliation when, too late 
to turn back, you find that the current 
was faster than you anticipated, or the 
water shallower. With no room to turn 
in the eddy, your only recourse is to 
strike the rock so that the thin canvas 
will be torn as little as possible. Sorrow- 
fully and silently you salvage the packs 
from the friendly sandbar fifty feet below. 
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Your pride is hurt, not so much because 
you lacked the necessary skill in the 
emergency, as because your judgment 
‘of conditions was obviously at fault. 

A curious characteristic which a trip 
in the woods shares with a journey to 
Europe is that the pleasantest recollec- 
tions are often not of the great events of 
the summer, but of unanticipated inci- 
dents, the memories of a day which we 
thought was to be wasted. ‘ Yes, I saw 
London,” says a returned traveler. “It 
was all that I expected it tobe. But you 
should have been with us the day when 
we missed the train at Dover. ‘To kill 
time we went to drive, and discovered 
the most charming village in England. 
It had a real thatched-roof inn. Best of 
all, it was not in the guide-book.” _ 

And who would have his canoe trips 
carried out according to the itinerary? 
- One of the -days I remember which has 
made life richer opened as a morning 
that bade fair to spoil a vacation. Bound 
for a salmon river on the northern side 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we had 
boarded the evening before a little tramp 
steamer at Quebec. Business had been 
deserted at a few hours’ notice, for it was 
already late in the fishing season when 
escape from the city had become possible, 
and we knew that if we missed our con- 
nections we might well arrive after the 
salmon had ceased to take the fly. The 
delay of an hour at starting had seemed 
interminable. But that morning when 
we woke there was no sound of throbbing 
machinery or of driven water. In dismay 
I jumped to the porthole, only to discover 
that we were lying at anchor in a thick 
St. Lawrence fog. It was a dreary 
breakfast. I had just lighted a comfort- 
ing pipe, however, and had begun to 
pace the slippery deck, when the door of 
the pilot-house opened and our grizzled 
captain, Scotch in every word and ges- 
ture, put out his head. He shot one 
glance at the soggy streamer to learn 
whether the wind had shifted, then one 
at the anchor chain to satisfy himself 
that the river current was not causing 
the vessel to run over her anchor, and 
finally one at me. 

“It’s a bit domp,” said he. 
coom in here where it’s dry.” 

In I went gladly enough, into a haze 
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of tobacco smoke thicker than the fog 
outside. I could just see far enough 
ahead to navigate past various obstruc- 
tions in the shape of cowhide boots and 
leather coats, and to make a berth next 
to a gaunt, bearded man who was puffing 
vigorously at an evil-smelling cigar. 

“Much obliged. Rather slow progress 
we are making,” said I. 

“Morning,”  “B’jour,” ‘ G'day,” 
sounded through the haze from all direc- 
tions, like the deep grunts of the fog 
whistles that penetrated the mist outside. 
A moment of silence, then there came 
encouragingly from the captain, who was 
standing in the doorway : 

‘Where was you when that happened, 
Bill ?” 

“Bout seventy-five mile this side of 
Belle Isle, as near as I could reckon,” 
answered a voice from somewhere on 
my left. “The dogs were getting pretty 
bad; the leader was the only one who 
could pull his weight. Do you remember 


-the dog with the black leg, Jean, that I 


bought when Thibault died down to 
Esquimaux Point ?”’ 

I straightened up and took out my 
pipe, for I was suddenly aware that when 
I had left the deck I had stepped into a 
new world—a world of ice and dog sleds, 
where men set traps and gather furs, 
where a man starts alone with his rifle, 
his blanket, and his dogs on a five-hun- 
dred-mile journey through the snow. 

“In the night the dogs chewed off the 
leather hinges of the door. When I 
woke there was nary a one in sight. It 
was a good three hundred mile from there 
up the river, and I started off by falling 
through a hole in the ice that the snow 
had covered.” 

This apparently was not a tale of 
adventure. ‘The speaker was talking in 
the half-humorous, half-indifferent voice 
of a man at the club who, the night 
before, had missed the last car to his 
suburban home and regards the fact that 
he had to walk as a joke on himself 
which he was in duty bound to tell. It 
was soon obvious that each man present 
had been through similar hardships, and 
that in this company no man would have 
dared, had he desired, to exaggerate his 
experiences, 

One tale followed another, each caus- 
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ing a word of comment or criticism or 
reminiscence. So, while the fog blew 
heavily across our bow, at times hiding 
the deck watch as he stood far forward 
with his hand on the lanyard of the ship’s 
bell, at times lifting enough to reveal the 
spars of a schooner anchored upon our 
port quarter, the morning slipped by and 
the afternoon fled after it. In the eve- 
ning, as for the third time we sank back 
into the same seats, the captain drew 
from the locker a stubby black bottle. 

“Once when I was at Hamilton 
Inlet,” began some one. We were oft 
again. Finally, after listening to the 
captain’s version of the wreck of the 
Norseman, my gaunt neighbor held the 
bottle on its side against the lamp, shook 
his head sorrowfully, and “ allowed it 
was time to turn in.” Five minutes 
later I was alone, except for the lookout, 
pacing the deck through the eddying 
fog,and dreaming dreams. To the others 
it had been a day to be endured; to me 
it had been an experience to be treas- 
ured. For I had learned the ways of 
the marten and the silver fox; I had 
heard the names of those great lakes and 
rivers which lie in that mysterious region 
beyond “the height of land;” I had 
breathed the spirit of the North; and I 
knew that in my turn I had heard the 
cali of the “ silent places.” 

Once since that evening the call has 
sounded with the same clearness. We 
had been fishing a river in southern 
Labrador, and had paddled ashore late 
one afternoon at a little settlement near 
the coast. ‘There we learned that the 
fortnightly steamer was due to stop the 
next day at the Hudson Bay Post sixteen 
miles west. A heavy southeaster had 
raised such a sea over the bar at the 
mouth of the river that no fishing-boat 
could live in it. The only means of 
communication with the post by land 
was the beach which swept the whole 
distance without a break. We were 
obviously in fora nighttramp. Afteran 
hour of argument and persuasion, in which 
all the villagers were interested partici- 
pants, we prevailed on the owner of the 
single village pony to convey our dunnage 
in a fish-cart. At about eight o’clock 
in the evening we followed him afoot. 

It was the night of the full moon, The 
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wind, then nearly a gale, was driving an 
unending procession of ragged clouds 
across the sky, first whipping and tear- 
ing them into filmy fragments, then 
welding the pieces into an immense dark 
mass, only to rip it again into strips. 
Once when the sky was almost clear 
the moonbeams fell upon mile after mile 
of white, excited waves madly rushing 
after each other, now overtaking and 
grappling with one another, rising and 
sinking in a deadly struggle, now joining 
forces and seething onward, to end their 
race by hurling themselves headlong 
against the black cliff of a distant point. 
Above the beach, here and there crowd- 
ing upon it, stood the forest—that forest 
which, unbroken by roads, ungashed by 
axes, perhaps uncrossed by trails, ex- 
tended north until finally it shrank into 
the ground before the arctic blasts from 
Ungava. 

The gale swept us forward at a rapid 
pace. The exhilaration of the night 
penetrated our blood. We sang at the 
top of our voices, jumped pools, recited 
battle poems, until by chance one of us, 
looking far ahead, saw a black form out- 
lined against the sky. Westopped. In 
the half darkness it appeared to be glid- 
ing towards us. Suddenly it became the 
figure of an Indian striding along by the 
water’s edge. He was moving stub- 
bornly with his body bent against the 
wind, yet steadily, as one who has before 
him an infinitely long journey. We 
hailed him across the beach, but the gale 
swept the sound of our voices to leeward, 
or our figures were indistinguishable 
against the spruce-trees, for, without 
turning his head, he pressed steadily on. 
He probably was only some belated 
wanderer, who, misled by the luxuries of 
civilization, had outstayed the flotilla of 
canoes in which he came to trade at 
the post, and who was now following it 
back to the trapping grounds. But that 
night to us he was the spirit of the woods 
as silently, steadily, and patiently he 
strode on into his northern night. 

How frequently the memories of such 
casual incidents recur during the busy 
winter months! You return from a vaca- 
tion fresh with a new enthusiasm for a 
winter of work, filled with a determina- 
tion to make the year count, eager to 
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face the problems which you 
had so eagerly escaped. You honestly 
believe that your dreams of the north- 
land have been put away with your old 
clothes. But all of a sudden on some 
morning, when, after an easterly storm, 
the wind comes sparkling out of the 
northwest, you feel a tug at your heart- 
strings. As you walk the pavements to 
the office, the brick buildings become a 
misty frame for the picture of a tote road 
through the spruce forest. Above the 
underbrush on one side you can just 
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see the tearing, whirling river, and on 
the other side the perpendicular gray 
flank of the mountain still dripping from 
yesterday’s storm. Above the tumult of 
the water you hear the morning song 
of a hermit thrush. Your step uncon- 
sciously lengthens into the easy stride of 
the trail; you lift your head to catch the 
first pungent whiff from the camp-fire ; 
your grip upon your lawyer’s bag changes 
as your fingers feel for the customary 
balance of an ax; and your soul goes 
singing off into the woods. 


PROBLEMS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE’ 
THE TRUE MAN AND THE 
CHURCA’S VOICE 
BY LAIRD WINGATE SNELL 


FREQUENT question—more or 

A less jocular—that one hears 

from factory men is, * Why 

don’t you go to the ‘bosses,’ the em- 

ployers and capitalists? They need to 
be made good more than we do.” 

Why not, indeed, especially as the 
employers probably do need it the more ? 
Well, when the earthquake has put your 
house out of plumb, why do you not 
begin setting it straight from the top? 
The top is most out of plumb. Why do 
you not doctor the withering leaves on 
your dying tree, instead of digging about 
it, watering the roots, enriching the soil ? 

The common man is the foundation of 
society, and, thank God, he is its most 
unspoilable element. Not only must 
moral reform and religious quickening 
begin at the root, with him, and through 
him spread to branches and leaves ; not 
only is it the fact that quickening and 
enlightenment for the “ upper ” strata of 
society must come through the demon- 
stration the common man will yet give 
of religion in its reality, morality, breadth, 
and power; it is also the fact that the 
mind of the common man is genuinely 
open towards truth, his nature is sound 


* Under this general head are included seven brief 
articles by Mr. Snell, dealing with practical and per- 
sonal religious problems. The present is the fourth 
article of the series.—-THE EpitTors. 


and simple enough to receive and give 
growth to truth, and as for his conscience, 
he is but awaiting an adequate social 
vehicle to give it united, emphatic, re- 
sounding, reforming expression. 

There is one way to reach the con- 
sciences of sinners in high places ; that 
is to quicken and give utterance to the 
social conscience. Just this is the prime 
function of a church—the quickening 
and utterance of the conscience of society. 
But the Church to-day is playing Hamlet 
with the Prince of Denmark left out— 
trying to utter the social conscience, while 
the sound core of society, the great, 
sounding diapason in all social utterance 
—the class of sincere, clear-thinking, 
clean-living, simply-conscientious work- 
ingmen—is outside the Church. What 
wonder that the Church is powerless! 
The unnatural divorce between the 
Church and the common people leaves 
the people with no mouthpiece, and the 
Church with no full-toned, true-ringing 
Word. 

The fault must lie with the Church. 
Were she like her Master, she would be 
of the people ; honest folk by right are 
of the Church. ‘The Church’s fault has 
a threefold root: untruth, caste, idolatry. 
She must rid herself of these or die, 
while a new Church grows up from the 
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nor Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, black 
nor white, high nor low, but all one in 
Chiist Jesus. 
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unchurched masses, broad as the true 


life, vital with the conscience of the com- 
mon man, mighty in the spirit that knows 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES" 


NE of the most noticeable fea- 

tures of the recent publishing 

season has been the appearance 
of an unusual number of books dealing 
with American colonial history. In part, 
doubtless, this is due to the interest 
aroused in the subject by the celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the settlement of Virginia; but in greater 
part it seems ascribable to and indicative 
of a spontaneous and increasing desire 
for fuller information respecting the ear- 
lier scenes of the American drama and 
the actors therein. Certainly the ma- 
jority of the works issued during the 
past few months, and all of those which 
it is our intention to notice here, are 
primarily intended for solid instruction, 
and at the same time bear every sign of 
having been published to meet other 
than a purely scholastic demand. ‘Take, 
for example, the MacLehose reprint of 
the writings of John Smith. In former 
times the redoubtable Captain’s quaint 
narratives would have been considered 
of interest only to scholars, and cast in 
the dull and sober form deemed appro- 
priate to historical “‘ source books.”” But 
in the present edition we are given a 
work that delights the eye as well as 
the mind—two handsome volumes of a 
striking binding, capital illustrations, 


! The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, 
and the Summer Isles. Together with The True 
Travels, Adventures, and Observations, and a Sea 
Grammar. By Captain John Smith, sometymes Gov- 
ernor in those countryes and Admirall of New Eng- 
land. Two vols. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Records of the Virginia Company of London— 
The Court Book, from the Manuscript in the Library 
of Congress. Edited with an Introduction and Bibh- 
ography by Susan 7 Kingsbury. Preface by Her- 

rt Levi Osgood. wo vols. Government Printing 
House, Washington. $4 per set. 

The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Herbert Levi Osgood. Vol. III. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $3, net. 

English Colonies in America. PY ¢; A. Doyle. 
Vol. IV., The Middle Colonies. Vol. V., The Colo 
nies under the House of Hanover. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. $3.50, net, per volume. 

Correspondence of William Pitt when Secretary of 
State with Colonial Governors and Military and 
Naval Commissioners in America. Edited, under the 
Auspices of the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, by Gertrude Selwyn Kimball. 
Two vols. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$6, net, per set. 


clear type, and light-weight paper, vol- 
umes altogether appropriate for the li- 
brary table and by their very garb 
inviting perusal. Exciting reading, too, 
they will be found by those who have 
not already made ‘the acquaintance of 
the adventurous Smith and fared with 
him through his picturesque career as 
crusader, mariner, discoverer, explorer, 
and founder. 

Indeed, there is only one criticism to 
be passed on the MacLehose reprint. 
Recent investigations, and particularly 
the labors of the late Alexander Brown, 
have brought to light a number of original 
documents largely discrediting Smith’s 
writings—so far, at any rate, as they 
relate to the administration of the Vir- 
ginia Company’s affairs; and similarly a 
heated controversy has arisen with 
respect to the truth of the celebrated 
Pocahontas story and of Smith’s exploits 
in the Turkish wars. Yet, except for 
the scantiest of mention in the brief 
introductory statement of the publishers, 
the reader is left absolutely in ignorance 
of the fact that Smith’s veracity has been 
questioned. For this there can be no 
excuse. Even if it be argued—as English 
historians, in contradiction to their Ameri- 
can colleagues, seem inclined to argue— 
that the case against Smith has not been 
satisfactorily proved, care should have 
been taken at least to indicate the 
points in dispute and the sources upon 
which the doubters rest their claims. 

By a happy coincidence, however, one 
of these sources, and a most impressive 
one, is now made available by the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Court Book of the Vir- 
ginia Company.” To judge from Smith’s 


narrative, the record of the Virginia 
Company, particularly after the Sandys- 
Southampton administration had _ re- 
placed that of Smythe, was one of gross 
mismanagement, if not worse, and the 
action of King James in revoking the 
Company’s charter was amply warranted. 
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But the facis, as sufficiently shown by 
Mr. Brown in his ‘The Genesis of the 
United States,” bear out the directly 
opposite opinion, and reveal the Com- 
pany as actually the source not only of 
the colony’s success, but of the demo- 
cratic impulse which found early frui- 
tion in the creation of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, the first representa- 
tive legislative body to assemble within 
the present limits of the United States. 
The story of the Company's achieve- 
ments and policies is not fully told 
in the ‘Court Book,” which dates 
only from 1619, the earlier volumes 
being apparently irretrievably lost. But 
enough is told to enable the reader to 
gain for himself a truer idea than Smith 
gives of the motives and objects of the 
associates in that wonderful coionizing 
enterprise of the seventeenth century, 
and the causes which ultimately led to 
their disruption, without, however, wreck- 
ing the noble structure they had erected 
on the shores of far-away America. 
Assistance to the proper understanding 
of the Company’s place in American 
history will also be derived from the 
exhaustive and scholarly introductory 
essays contributed by Miss Kingsbury 
and Professor Osgood. 

Professor Osgood, in fact, affords a 
further glimpse of the history and opera- 
tions of the Virginia Company in the 
opening pages of the concluding volume 
of his ‘‘ The American Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century.” In the preced- 
ing volumes ot this work—reviewed at 
length in The Outlook for March 25. 
1905—a comprehensive study was made 
of the institutional history of the colo- 
nies from the special standpoint of 
their internal development, as_ influ- 
enced chiefly by the novel environment 
in which the first settlers found them- 
selves. Now Professor Osgood retrav- 
erses the same ground for the purpose 
of showing how the colonial policy of 
the mother country influenced their evo- 
lution. We had hoped, from the method 
pursued and the thoroughness displayed 
in the other volumes, that he would em- 
brace the opportunity to give a systematic 
account of the structure and functioning 
of the English colonial system. But 


this hope has been only partially realized, 
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and that in a way which makes it diffi- 
cult for the student to comprehend read- 
ily the nature of the machinery whereby 
the home authorities exercised a more 
or less efficient control and strove to 
consummate the imperial ideal of weld- 
ing the colonies into a well-organized 
unity. On the other hand, in his treat- 
ment of this scheme of consolidation 
and its effects on colonial development, 
Professor Osgood’s work will be found 
singularly helpful 

Here, too, is his main theme, to which 
he cleaves with an assiduity that gives 
the volume quite a different aspect from 
its predecessors, rendering it almost as 
much a political as an institutional his- 
tory of the colonies. A brief statement 
of its contents will make this plain. 
After an all too short description of the 
“nature and organs of imperial control,” 
Professor Osgood opens with a review 
of the initial step in the long-continued 
and never wholly successful efforts of 
the Stuarts to vindicate their authority 
in America—-the revocation by James lI. 
of the charter granted to the Virginia 
Company. Then follows a comprehen- 
sive survey of the way in which pressure 
was next applied to Massachtsetts, to 
meet with a resistance doubly effective 
because, unlike the Virginia Company, 
the Massachusetts Company was geo- 
graphically far removed from royal con- 
trol, and could resort to tactics impos- 
sible in the case of the other. Leaving 
the Puritans, stiffened in their spirit of 
independence by successful opposition 
to the King, and sketching the beginnings 
of Virginia as a royal province, Pro- 
fessor Osgood reaches perhaps the most 
interesting and certainly not the least 
important section of this volume—the 
elucidation of the relations between the 
colonies and the mother country during 
the Civil War and the years precedent 
to the Stuart Restoration, and the devel- 
opment in that period of the English 
colonial system. Here the main features, 
as they appear from his pages, are the 
unusual freedom enjoyed by the colonists 
and the consequent growth of demo- 
cratic ideas, the transition of contro] 
from the executive to the legislative 
branch of the home government, and the 
passage of the acts of trade of 1650 and 
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1651, marking the inauguration of the 
so-called mercantile system, which, in- 
tended as a means of conserving imperial 
interests, was ultimately to hasten the 
severance of the American colonies 
from the empire. The period of the 
Commonwealth at an end, Professor 
Osgood approaches the policies of the 
Restoration era with a concise exposi- 
tion of the effect of the conquest of 
New Netherland and the settlement of 
the Carolinas in increasing Stuart anxt- 
ety to enforce royal authority and to 
carry out the long-pending scheme of 
colonial consolidation; gives an admi- 
rable account of the experiences of the 
royal commissioners sent out by Charles 
II. to complete the “ reoccupation ” of 
New Netherland and to deal with the 
recalcitrant New Englanders; digresses 
for an explanation of the early influences 
of the mercantile system, including a 
detailed narrative of the manner in 
which the colonists evaded its prohibi- 
tions; and recovers the chronological 
thread with a careful study of the 
Restoration history of Virginia. There- 
after his chief concern is to elaborate 
the methods whereby, beginning with 
the revocation of the Massachusetts char- 
ter, the system of royal control was ex- 
tended from colony to colony, and the 
short-lived Dominion of New England 
brought into existence. The upheavals 
in New England and New York (which, 
coincident with the revolution in Eng- 
land, swept the Stuarts and their plans 
out of history) and the collapse of the 
proprietary government in Maryland 
form the subject matter of the closing 
chapters. 

Necessarily, much is said about insti- 
tutional relationships and consequences ; 
but instead of standing out in bold relief, 
as in the volumes relating to internal 
development, this aspect of the subject 
is too often obscured by the mass of 
narrative detail which might well have 
been reduced tosmallercompass. Such 
reduction, particularly in the chapters 
having to do with the royal commission 
of 1664, Bacon’s and Leisler’s rebellions, 
and the later history of Virginia, would 
have resulted in an access both of clear- 
ness and interest. Butif, compared with 
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of Professor Osgood’s work must be 
accounted inferior, it should nevertheless 
be pointed out that it is exceedingly and 
soundly informative: In many respects, 
and particularly in the chapters on the 
duel between the Virginia Company and 
James I., the colonial policy of the 
“interregnum,” and the acts of trade, 
it provides the student with knowledge 
that he could otherwise obtain only by 
painful research. And it is distinctly a 
product of real scholarship, distinguished 
by a constant and conscientious weigh- 
ing of authorities and a keen discrimina- 
tion between the trustworthy and the 
unreliable. In this regard it contrasts 
favorably with another recently published 
contribution to the same subject—the 
concluding volumes of Mr. Doyle’s 
* English Colonies in America.” 

When the opening volumes of Mr. 
Doyle’s work appeared, more than 
twenty years ago, they were greeted with 
the warmest praise and the prediction was 
made that they would long remain a stand- 
ard authority. To-day they are still held 
in the highest esteem, a sufficient illustra- 
tion being the number of copies main- 
tained on the “reserved ” shelves of the 
Harvard Library. But their successors 
will hardly meet with the same favor. 
The qualities of keen analytical judg- 
ment, impartiality, and readableness that 
won the applause of the critics are still 
in evidence, but with them a decided 
inaccuracy of detail and negligence as 
to sources. Particularly is this true of 
the chapters on the history of New 
Netherland—which Mr. Doyle persists 
in calling New Netherlands—and New 
York. To cite a few of the more con- 
Spicuous examples, the entire introduc- 
tory exposition of the sources of Hol- 
land’s weakness as a North American 
colonizing power suffers from  non- 
recognition of the essentially military 
character of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany; the story of the relations between 
the Dutch and the Indians is distorted 
by undue reliance on the statements 
of the patroon De Vries, who is now 
generally regarded as somewhat of a 
romancer ; errors of fact in detailing the 
later history of the colony under Stuy- 
vesant and after the English conquest 
arise from similar unquestioning credence 
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in the historian Brodhead ; and imper- 
fect scrutiny of the sources is further 
apparent in the narrative of the Dutch 
conquest of New Sweden. As the work 
progresses it constantly improves, though 
even at its best signs of hasty writing, 
if nothing worse, are in evidence. Thus, 
in describing Penn the portrait drawn is 
far more flattering than the judgment 
rendered on his character and achieve- 
ments, and a positive contradiction is 
found in the opinion recorded on one 
page that the great Quaker possessed 
keen insight into human nature, and on 
another that he could not read human 
nature at all. Similarly, although his 
own pages make the reader acquainted 
with a striking succession of notable 
historical personages, Mr. Doyle does not 
hesitate to deliver himself of the aston- 
ishing dictum: “In studying the history 
of the American colonies we are at once 
struck with a certain lack of biographical 
interest, with the absence of conspicuous 
figures who have towered above their 
fellow-men and stamped their own per- 
sonal influence on the community.”’ 
Serious defects these, particularly in 
an age when scholarship is demanding 
more strictly than ever exactness of 
statement and accuracy of detail. Never- 
theless, if betraying obvious shortcom- 
ings and falling below the standard set 
by the volumes of twenty years ago, 
“The Middle Colonies ” and “‘ The Col- 
onies Under the House of Hanover” 
unquestionably possess redeeming qual- 
ities that will insure for them an inter- 
ested and an edified audience. Like 
Professor Osgood’s third volume, to put 
it briefly, they are infinitely more deserv- 
ing of praise than of censure, and if the 
candid critic cannot withhold the one he 
should even more readily extend the 
other. As was said, in a general way, 
they are characterized by keen analytical 
judgment, impartiality, and readableness. 
The author’s historical instinct, indeed, 
saves him from many a blunder into 
which one would naturally expect his 
faulty authorities to lead him. Thus, for 
all the erroneous statements in the New 
Netherland and New York chapters, the 
truth with respect to essentials is firmly 
grasped and the actors in the drama of 
long ago move across the stage each 
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in his proper réle. Especially note- 
worthy, at this point, is the picture of 
crusty old Peter Stuyvesant, he of the 
wooden leg and attenuated temper, who 
yet was far and away the best of the 
Dutch governors and wins a generous 
and merited meed of praise from Mr. 
Doyle. And in handling fundamental 
questions of cause and effect in the de- 
velopment of the separation of the col- 
onies, one from another and from the 
mother country, a saneness of vision and 
a soundness of judgment are unfailingly 
evident. On certain questions—as the 
relative importance of the fee and tax dis- 
putes, the paper money controversies, and 
the trade restrictions in engendering the 
animosities that culminated in the War 
for. Independence—Mr. Doyle will not 
command universal agreement. But none 
can fail to profit from a careful study of 
his pages, and even those most inclined 
to carp at the blemishes indicated above 
will readily concede the success with 
which, viewing his. work as a whole, he 
has breathed life and meaning into the 
most prosaic aspects of the historic past 
whereof he writes. 

His last chapter carries the story of 
the colonies down to the close of the 
French and Indian War, without, how- 
ever, examining that struggle from other 
than the standpoint of its influence on the 
future of the colonists, and also, appar- 
ently, without examining it in the light 
of the highly important documents con- 
tained in Miss Kimball’s “Colonial 
Correspondence of William Pitt.” This 
is another “source book” that has 
been printed and bound in a form cal- 
culated to make a strong appeal to a 
wider circle of readers than is usually 
gained by compilations of its kind. It 
contains, in all, nearly five hundred 
letters, of which fewer than seventy have 
been made public before. Over one 
hundred and twenty-five of the letters 
were written by Pitt himself, and the 
remainder by the various naval and mili- 
tary commanders and colonial governors 
who were associated with him, in one 
capacity or another, in the long and 
desperate struggle with France. To the 
student of the life and character of Pitt, 
no less than to the student of the French 
and Indian War, the letters are invalu- 
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able. They confirm beyond question all 
that has hitherto been said about Pitt’s 
capacity to take infinite pains, and to 
arouse enthusiasm in his subordinates. 
To the minutest detail, as the corre 
spondence makes evident, he concerned 
himself with the preparation of the dif- 
ferent expeditions he planned for the 
invasion of New France—now instruct- 
ing an admiral as to how many and 
what ships he should take with him, and 
what they should carry, even to mo- 
lasses and rum; now directing a gen- 
eral as to the disposition of his troops; 
now exhorting a governor to induce his 
colonists to raise money and men for 
the campaign ; and now rebuking another 
governor for permitting traffic with the 
enemy by colonists who had an eye for 
financial profits rather than military suc- 
cess and prestige. 

The letters of his colonial correspond- 
ents make equally interesting reading. 
Those written by the leaders of the land 
and water expeditions amount, practi- 


Comment on 


Mr. A. B. Lloyd, whose former 
in book 'to Khartoum ” 
frica 

may be remembered, isa mission- 
ary as well as an explorer, and this record * 
of travel through parts of Africa still not 
very well known is preceded by a word of 
introduction from the President of the Brit- 
ish Church Missionary Society. The Ugan- 
da country now claims a church membership 
of twenty thousand baptized people, with a 
large number of native clergy and lay evan- 
gelists, and this is only one of the religious 
bodies now existing in Uganda, where only a 
few years ago, comparatively speaking, no 
white missionary had ever penetrated. Mr. 
Lloyd’s journey through the Belgian territory 
carried him to the forest of pygmies in 
whom Stanley was so much interested, and 
he had the best of opportunities for studying 
and describing this strange nation of dwarfs, 
who have kept their identity as a race from 
time immemorial. In other respects the 
book is, as a personal narrative of experience, 
decidedly readable, but it has the usual fault 
of books of this kind in that it relates too 
minutely and without careful discrimination 
the the unimportant as well as important matters. 


~1 In Dwarf Land d Cannibal C By A. B. Llo 
E. P. Dutton & Co. N ew York. vd. 
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cally, to a first-hand narrative of the 
French and Indian War from the moment 
Pitt assumed control; that is to say, at 
the close of 1756. The Amherst letters 
of 1758, for instance, are to all intents 
and purposes a journal of the siege of 
Louisburg; while the story of Forbes’s 
heroic march to Fort Du Quesne, of 
Abercromby’s folly at Ticonderoga, of 
Wolfe’s great victory at Quebec, and of 
the subsequent reduction of all Canada, 
are likewise told in official but very 
human communications to Pitt. Less 
attractive are the letters from the gov- 
ernors, which reveal, with the exception 
of Massachusetts and one or two other 
provinces, a lamentable lack of patriotic 
zeal on the part of their people, and 
reveal, also, a mutual jealousy between 
province and province that increases the 
marvel of the rapidity with which, only a 
few years afterwards, they sank all differ- 
ences at sound of the guns of Lexington, 
and united to rid themselves of the incu- 
bus of foreign rule. 


Current Books 


There are many pictures from the author’s 
photographs which are only moderately in- 
teresting. 

sc in ing the latest developments in 
the Russian struggle for liberty will search 
in vain through the pages of Mr. Bernard 
Pares’s Russia and Reform,” ' but he who 
desires a sober, calm, fair-minded narrative 
and interpretation will not be disappointed. 
The work isin reality encyclopedic. Begin- 
ning with a rather impressionistic but dis- 
tinctly readable sketch of the rise and ad- 
vance of Russia from the earliest times, Mr. 
Pares, with the emancipation of the serfs, 
enters into a detailed study which is really 
worthy of comparison with Mackenzie Wal- 
lace’s great book. Like Wallace, Mr. Pares 
evidently knows his Russia thoroughly, and 
his Russian in every walk of life. The 
geographical and economic aspects of the 
country, the governmental system, the edu- 
cational facilities, the home life of the noble 
and the peasant, the literature that has been 
produced and the men who have produced 
it—all this and much more is expounded by 


' Russia and Ref Bernard Pares, M.A. E. P. 
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him in a way that is equally interesting and 
authoritative. In his pages bureaucrat, sol- 
dier, priest, policeman, peasant—almost every 
type of Russian—speak directly to the reader 
through transcripts of personal interviews. 
More especially is Mr. Pares concerned to 
lay a solid foundation for the belief which is 
the main thesis of his work—that Russia will 
eventually obtain constitutional government 
through the efforts not of the revolutionary 
but of the reform party, and that “so far 
from being weakened, she will be better 
able to take her natural part in the common 
affairs of Europe.” That Russia is essen- 
tially a“ great” country—great in her peo- 
ple as in her territory—is emphatically his 
conviction, and in support of it he advances 
some considerations which will be new to 
most readers, despite the many volumes that 
have already been written on the subject. 
This it is, together with the splendidly opti- 
mistic note sounded throughout, that gives 
“Russia and Reform” its real excuse for 
existence ; and that induces us to call it to 
the attention of our readers, although we feel 
that in some matters, particularly with respect 
to prison methods, Mr. Pares takes an over- 
roseate view. His book, it might be added, 
carries the narrative of the reform movement 
to so recent an event as the dissolution of the 
first Duma. 


A capital idea underlies Mr. 
Walter Henry Hull’s “ Prac- 
tical Problems in Banking and 
Currency,” ‘ a compilation of more than sixty 
papers by experts on financial questions. 
“ A few months ago,” explains Mr. Hull, 
“the editor had occasion to investigate sev- 
eral addresses delivered by prominent bank- 
ers and economists, and as an outgrowth of 
this study he decided to compile a number 
of the more important and valuable of these 
into book form, believing such a work to be 
a significant addition to banking literature. 
He was further encouraged in this work by 
the assurance of both bankers and educa- 
tors that such a compilation would be wel- 


A Book on 
Banking 


comed as a reference book in connection - 


with studies in banking and currency.” This, 
in fact, is the great merit of the undertaking, 
for it brings together a mass of valuable 
information not usually dealt with—or, at 
any rate, not dealt with in detail—in the 
standard text-books. information, 
moreover, is of the most recent experience 
and practice, all of the addresses utilized hav- 
ing been delivered since the beginning of the 
century. In subject they range from the 
most urgent and warmly debated questions— 


1 Practical Problems in 
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such as the problem of providing a more 
elastic currency, and that of establishing a 
branch bank system—to questions of every- 
day administration and routine, and taken 
together form a most comprehensive sym- 
posium. It is worth observing, too, that, 
although prepared for delivery to advanced 
students, so to speak—members of the dif- 
ferent banking associations of the country— 
they are,as a rule, couched in such simple and 
direct language as to be intelligible to the 
veriest tyro. With respect to the more im- 
portant topics, the editor has wisely included 
addresses from bankers and economists rep- 
resenting all shades of opinion, and thus the 
reader is enabled to gain a broad view of the 
proposed reforms. The question of currency 
reform, for example, is discussed by such 
authorities as Leslie M. Shaw, Lyman J. 
Gage, William B. Ridgel¥, A. B. Hepburn, 
Charles G. Dawes, James H. Eckles, Ellis 
H. Roberts, Horace White, Frederick A. 
Cleveland, and several others; and that of 
branch banking by Horace White, James B. 
Forgan, William A. Nash, and Henry W. 
Yates. The student, in fine, will derive 
from this work a thorough understanding of 
the present banking and currency systems of 
the United States—their operation, merits, 
and defects. Itmay also be read with profit 
by all interested in social as well as financial 
and economic betterment; for, as Mr. Phillips 
points out in his inspiring introduction, “ the 
social problem cannot be divided from the 
economic; and the banker, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the agent of transpor- 
tation must unite to create and maintain 
that reasonable distribution of opportunity, 
of advantage, and of profit, which alone can 
forestall an adjustment that left to itself 
must needs assume the character of a revo- 
lution.” 


When the College of the City of 
New York was about to move to 
its new and superbly situated 
home on St. Nicholas Heights, the alumni 
resolved to prepare and publish a memorial 
volume to record the life and history of the 
old city college. The work has been done, and 
notably well done, by a committee of which 
Mr. P. J. Mosenthal was the chairman, and 
under his editorship, assisted by Dr. C. F. 
Horne, the present volume’ was prepared. 
A beautiful photogravure of the new build- 
ing serves as frontispiece, and the other 
illustration is abundant and clear. The dif- 
ferent periods of the College’s history and 
notable administrations of its affairs are 
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treated in many chapters by graduates 
specially well acquainted with the several 
subjects, while others contribute chapters on 
such topics as “The College in the Civil 
War,” “College Journalism,” and “The 
Fraternities.” The President of the Col 
lege, Dr. Finley, contributes a description of 
the aims and scope of “ The College of the 
Present.” 


The subject of these volumes’ 
is a race-epic—the migrations 
from its home land, the institu- 
tions, the achievements, the physical and 
spiritual traits, the successive homes, the 
language, literature, and religion of the mas- 
terful, many-branching Aryan race, Hindus, 
Persians, Greco-Latins, Celts, Slavs, Norse- 
men, English. The author isa Californian, 
and a scholar, as his philological attainments 
show. As an army surgeon in the far West 
he knows frontier life. With generations of 
frontier blood in his veins, he has felt “ the 
call of the wild,” and has gathered lore from 
nature as well as from libraries. His style 
is animated and energetic ; he is philosophic, 
discursive, poetic ; he is quick to trace analo- 
gies and mark contrasts, fond of generaliza- 
tion, and prone to turn history into prophecy. 
The total impression of his work is realistic 
and picturesque. Whatever errors are in- 
separable from a cyclopedic sweep of his- 
tory and thought—e. g., his finding the germ 
of the Papacy in the efiscofos of Pauline 
Christianity—will be forgiven for the interest 
of his epic story. While this is no less in 
his account of the Old World Aryans, it is to 
the story of the New World Aryans that we, 
their descendants, are naturally attracted, to 
their winning of the land, and to the augury 
it gives of their future. Here the. struggle 
of Aryan with Aryan, the Teuton with the 
Latin, is graphically sketched, the’ flying 
wedge with which the Teuton. broke the 
Latin barrier into the heart of the continent, 
and how it was “the Teutonic wife,” the 
family migration, that won. Interesting 
glimpses of recent but forgotten history 
occur, é. g., the building of the Great Na- 
tional Road between 1811 and 1836 from the 
Potomac to Illinois, and the swarms that 
traveled it. “ The typical American,” says 
the author, comes of this breed; from this 
breed the distinctively American literature 
is to come; “the Atlantic slope is too near 
i-urope.” However this may be, inter-State 
free trade in thoughts as well as things may 
be trusted as a general solvent of variety. 
Looking forward, we learn that history will 
repeat itself. The “ earth-hunger” which 


The Aryan 
Peoples 


r Race Life of the A Peoples. By Joseph P Wicegy: 
ln 2 vols, Funk & War York. Per 
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has been eminently characteristic of the 
Aryan race will seek satisfaction in the New 
World as formerly in the Old World. The 
Teutonic Englishman of America will press 
southward, not with lust of conquest but 
with superior economic power, into the tem- 
perate uplands of Mexico, and the Mexican- 
ized Latin will retire before him into the 
warmer regions of the coast. In these also 
the American negro will find his ultimate 
abode, and thus our most vexing race prob- 
lem will be solved. In regarding the black 
race as in its autumnal period, the yellow 
race as hopelessly decadent, and even Japan’s 
future as precarious, the author certainly is 
off the line of facts. His national and inter- 
national forecasts, with one prominent ex- 
ception, are the least satisfactory portion of 
his work. The ultimate federation of all 
English-speaking peoples which he antici- 
pates is the thought of many. That things 
seem slowly tending that way is auspicious 
for the peace of the world. 


The best type of Oxford 

Fi . 1 scholarship is exhibited in 
this work,’ conservative, but 
strongly modified by modern learning. The 
preferred reading given to chapter i. 16 is 
that of the Sinaitic Syrian version : “ Joseph, 
to whom was espoused Mary a virgin, begat 
Jesus, who is called Christ.” But a critical 
note maintains that “legal parentage, not 
paternity,” was the writer’s meaning. The 
commentator’s purpose throughout the work 
is mainly limited to bringing out what the 
evangelist intended to express. This, he 
justly holds, requires one to approach the 
Gospel from the Jewish-Oriental view of life. 
He is versed in the results of literary criti- 
cism, and, while finding in the record a truth- 
ful portrait of a historical life, does not come 
to it as an exact representation of the Mas- 
ter’s sayings and words. A final Greek text 
of the Gospels is not yet obtained. The 
Palestinian origin of the First Gospel has 
long been apparent. The work of an un- 
known compiler soon before or after A.p. 
70, and largely based on Matthew’s original 
Hebrew work, or a translation of it, “it 
enables us to reconstruct in some measure 
the theology of the Jewish-Christian Church 
in the middle of the first century A.pD.,” with 
its deficient appreciation of the Master’s 
breadth and freedom. In the present work 
the needs of the student are the object of 
main regard, rather than those of the preacher 
or of the general reader unacquainted with 
the Greek Testament. The sources from 
which the text is drawn are indicated by 
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marginal letters. The interesting opinion is 
ventured that the description of the Last 
Judgment (chapter xxv. 31-46) is “a Chris- 
tian homily based, no doubt, upon reminis- 
cence of words of Christ.” 
SI . This first portion of theauthor’s 
avery in 

Cuba exposition of his subject covers 

the three and a half centuries 

from the beginning of the Spanish occupa- 
tion to 1868, the close of the period of 
prosperity. The opposition of the Spanish 
government to the slave trade, and likewise 
the institution of slavery, tended to build up 
the over-centralized, absolutist régime of 
which Cubans complained. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago the gradual abolition of slavery was 
proposed in the Spanish Cortes. The mer- 
cantile interests of Havana, aided by Ameri- 
can and British capital, nevertheless secured 
by clandestine methods practically free trade 
in slaves till about the time of our Civil War. 
The result of that struggle dealt the death- 
blow to slavery inCuba. Professor Aimes’s 
work ' is based largely on the study of state 
documents and official reports. He goes into 
the economic, political, and social bearings 
of his subject, and throws light on the present 
problems of Cuba. His conclusion that the 
moral evils of slavery would have been less- 
ened and the interests of humanity pro- 
moted by a continuance of the open slave 
trade is hard to understand. 


A reprint of Cham- 
plain’s own story ? of 
his travels and explo- 
rations properly finds place in the Jameson 
series of “Original Narratives of Early 
American History,” by reason of the fact 
that, although Champlain’s labors on this 
continent were largely confined to Canada, 
he was the first explorer of New England to 
give a clear and connected account of its 
shores ; and, in addition, his incursions into 
the Iroquois country resulted in the amass- 
ing of information of great value to the stu- 
dent of the history of the United States. 
This information, together with that relating 
to New England, is contained in the “ Voy- 
ages ” of 1613 and the “ Voyages et Descou- 
veries” of 1619, and to these narratives the 
present reprint is limited, the version fol- 
lowed being that of the translation prepared 
by Dr. C. P. Otis for the Prince Society’s 
edition. The reader is thus assured of a 
satisfactory rendering of the original, and 
his understanding of the text is further facil- 
itated by the excellent annotation of the 


2 Voy ai of Samuel de Champlain, 1604-1618. Fdited 


Another 
Champlain Reprint 


present editor, Mr. W. L. Grant, a member 
of the historical department of Oxford Uni- 
versity. Not only has Mr. Grant been care- 
ful to give numerous geographical and other 
explanatory notes, but he has also exercised 
the critic’s function, pointing out, as occasion 
arises, statements which subsequent inquiry 
has shown to be erroneous. In this respect 
the reprint is well adapted to the use of both 
the special student and the general reader of 
history. From the standpoint of the latter, 
however, it is to be regretted that Mr. Grant 
has not seen fit to write a more detailed bio- 
graphical introduction than the bald and 
rather arid account of Champlain’s life and 
labors with which he prefaces his editorial 
utterances. 


In this volume’ Professor 
Mitchell, of the University of 
Adelaide, Australia, formerly 
of Edinburgh, takes up the student of 
psychology at the end of his text-book, 
to secure by a general discussion a_ bet- 
ter understanding of the problems it pre- 
sents. The aim of this discussion is to 
clarify thought by careful discriminations, 
exposing ambiguities and correcting errors, 
with intentness on intellectual honesty in 
ascertaining the causes and the functions of 
experience—the main concern of psychology. 
In the main issue between the spiritual and 
the mechanical view of mind as related to 
brain Professor Mitchell stands squarely on 
the former: “The inference is never from 
what the brain can do to what the mind can 
be and do, but always, first, the opposite.” 
An adequate review of his work needs far 
more space than is here available. It may 
be characterized as a stimulating and serv- 
iceable guide-book in psychology, devoted 
to elaborate and searching criticism for the 
benefit of readers who are not in a hurry to 
run while reading. 


Critical 
Psychology 


This bulky commentary, of 
more than six hundred pages, 
on Romans,* follows the exe- 
getical and doctrinal method, setting forth 
that book as a carefully planned statement 
of the theology and ethics of the Apostle 
Paul. Although the author refers now and 
then to the work of the radical and liberal 
schools of thought, his results show the influ- 
ences of the conservative and older exposi- 
tors only. Built upon the works of such 
men as Meyer, Weiss, and Zahn, the book 
is scholarly and well written, although be- 
lated in method and scope. 


' Structure and Growth of the Mind By af Mitchell. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. #2 

2 Comm pater uber den Brief Pauli an Rimer. Von G. 
Stickhardt, Professor am Concordia-Seminar zu St. Louis. 
Concordia ‘publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Letters to The Outlook 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE 


I wish, on behalf of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, to make a statement 
bearing upon the status of the temperance 
question in Maine. In doing this I must 
beg to differ with the views expressed in 
The Outlook of August 10. 

My home always has been in Maine. I 
have many times been over the State, and 
claim to know the conditions and to be in 
some degree capable of comparing them 
with conditions in thé other States, all of 
which I have visited and in all of which I 
have studied the effects of the various laws 
enacted to apply to the liquor traffic. It is 
true that prohibition in Maine “is still an 
issue,” and it always will be an issue as long 
as there are men in Maine who desire to sell 
liquor for profit and those who wish to get 
it easily for beverage purposes. The sale of 
liquor is not “ free” in Maine. There is no 
city in Maine where the sale of liquor is as 
free as in license States. No man has the 
free right to sell liquor in any part of Maine. 
No man who sells liquor in Maine is even 
free enough to advertise his business. There 
is not an open saloon in Maine. There are 
illegal liquor-selling places where search 
and seizure are liable to be made at any 
time, but the liquor trade has no freedom in 
Maine such as it enjoys in license States; it 
is under the ban of law by the vote of the 
people of Maine in the proportion of three 
for prohibition to one against it. To claim 
that the illegal liquor-sellers of Maine have 
power enough to “ develop among the people 
of the State a disregard for all law” is to 
place a lower estimate upon the intelligence 
of the Maine men and women than their 
record will justify. To be sure, the attempt 
to enforce the prohibitory law “has been 
almost continuously resisted,” and by 
whom? First and foremost by the lawless 
elements of society ; for a business which 
causes three-fourths of all the crime in our 
land is likely to receive the support of the 
criminal element. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the clergymen of Maine,and the foremost 
statesmen of Maine, including all of Maine’s 
present United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, are opposed to the license system 
and are upholders of Maine’s prohibitory law. 

Georgia has, indeed, adopted prohibition 
after trying all forms of license. The lawis 
considered by expert temperance people to 
be one of the best prohibitory laws ever 
formulated. Under the law a physician may 
legally prescribe alcohol as a medicine, and 


the law provides for the filling of this pre- 
scription; it also provides for the sale of 
alcohol for scientific purposes. In Georgia 
local option has proved a stepping-stone to 
State prohibition, and the people of Georgia 
have nobly stepped up. 

The temperance people of Georgia are 
rejoicing, and the liquor fraternity of the 
country is more perplexed than ever, and 
well it may be. Total abstinence and pro- 
hibition, the two oars of the temperance 
reform movement, are keeping stroke to- 
gether, and the shore of National prohibi- 
tion is all the time becoming less distant. 

LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS, 
Pres’t National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


[See Mr. McKelway’s' article elsewhere, 
and our comment.—THE EDIToRs.] 


THE RAILWAY AND THE STATE 


In your article on “ The Railway and the 
State,” in the August 10 number, the closing 
paragraph justifies some comment. You 
advise interested observers of the rapidly 
developing situation to remember: “ First, 
that the several States have no power to 
control inter-State commerce.” In theory 
and law this is undoubtedly true, at least by 
the process of exclusion, inasmuch as the 
control of inter-State commerce inheres in 
the Congress. But as a matter of practical 
factitis not true. Witness the prevailing 
disarrangement of established inter-State 
passenger fares brought about by the indi- 
vidual action of States. The State of Mis- 
souri or of lowa, through the freight sched- 
ules promulgated by their Legislatures or 
State Commissions, can (and in many. in- 
Stances they do) absolutely determine the 
measure of the inter-State rates on traffic to 
and from the Missouri River cities and the 
country beyond. Should the roads from 
northern Texas to New Orleans undertake to 
correct a proved inequitable adjustment in 
the rate to that port on a given commodity 
as contrasted with the rate to Galveston, for 
example, the Texas Railroad Commission 
has the power, and would undoubtedly exer- 
cise it if the traffic were of considerable 
importance, to nullify the benefit of the 
alteration of the rate to New Orleans by im- 
mediately ordering a corresponding change 
in the rate to Galveston. Again, you declare 
that “ those States will promote both justice 
and prosperity which endeavor to harmonize 
their control of transportation within their 
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inter-State commerce by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” It is possible that Massachusetts 
and New York have some regard to that 
ideal harmony, but the very animus of legis- 
lative enactment by the States in general 
with respect to transportation charges is 
selfish interest. Their purpose is to promote 
the commercial success and prosperity of 
their own citizens, and the tariffs which they 
enforce upon the railways are designed to 
that end. Usually very low rates from dis- 
tributing centers are the method chosen to 
make it less advantageous for the inter-State 
competitor to distribute in the same territory. 
Under existing conditions Federal control 
of inter-State commerce, as governed by 
rates of transportation, falls very far short 
of an actual and complete power. 
C. N. OSGOOD. 
Washington, D.C. | 


[By “ power” we meant, of course, legal 
or Constitutional power. The situation de- 
scribed in this letter is what has given force 
and reason ‘to the policy of increasing the 
efficiency of Federal control of inter-State 
commerce.—THE EDITORS.] 


THE SOLDIER AND THE OFFICER 


Referring to the article by Captain Dana 
T. Merrill, entitled “ Desertion a Disease,” 
published in The Outlook for August 3, 
1907, he states: “ Discontent causes deser- 
tion in practically all cases in some form or 
another, and much of this arises from out- 
side the service, and comes from conditions 
which cannot be remedied by the military 
authorities; and there is no more fertile 
source of this discontent than the view-point 
of the civilian toward the soldier.” 


I would suggest that the attitude of the 


civilian toward the soldier is largely deter- 
mined by two conditions: , 

First—The soldier’s conduct. 

Second—The attitude of the commis- 
sioned officer toward the soldier, as estab- 
lished by army custom. 

I agree that, generally speaking, the sol- 
dier’s conduct is superior to that of the 
average civilian of his equal in education, 
and I believe the attitude of the civilian 
toward him zs favorable in accordance with 
such superior conduct, except in cases where 
his social status is in question. | 

The custom in the army of establishing an 
impassable social gulf between the commis- 
sioned officer and the soldier affects the sol- 
dier socially in civil life. No social organi- 


zation of civilians in democratic America 
places itself below the social standing of the 
commissioned officer; hence the custom of 
the army tends to place the soldier in a class 
below all civil social organizations. 

Later in the article Captain Merrill states: 
“His uniform should be one to be proud of, 
and not an object of scorn and derision, and 
not a badge of baseness and servility to be 
patronized as the lowest of public servants.” 

Is not the attitude of the commissioned 
officer toward the soldier similar to that of 
the master toward his servant? This latter 
statement suggests a social problem in civil 
life. Unfortunately, stigma attaches to serv- 
ice,in that he who serves is placed in a social 
class below him who is served. 

San Francisco. R. B. D. 


ANCIENT INCUBATORS 


In your number of June 15 I read an 
article by the Spectator in which he men- 
tioned raising chickens by incubators asa 
twentieth-century method. A few days 
later, in reading Rollin’s Ancient History, I 
came across the following in Volume I., 
page 153: 

Their relatives inform us that the Egyptians stow 
eggs in ovens, which are heated to such a tempera- 
ture, and with such just proportion to the natural 
warmth of the hen, that the chickens produced by these 
means are as strong as those hatched in the natural 
way. The season of the year proper for this operation 
is from the end of December to the end of April, the 
heat in Egypt being too violent in the other months. 

During these four months upwards of three hundred 
thousand eggs are laid in these ovens, which, though 
they are not all successful, nevertheless produce vast 
numbers of fowls at an easy rate. 

The art lies in giving the ovens a due degree of 
heat, which must not exceed a fixed proportion. About 
ten days are bestowed in heating these ovens, and 
very near as much time in hatching the eggs. It is 
very entertaining, say these travelers, to observe the 
hatching of these chickens, some of which show at 
first nothing bat their heads, others but half their 
bodies, and others again come quite out of the egg. 
These last, the moment they are hatched, make their 
way over the unhatched eggs and form a diverting 
spectacle. 

I thought that some of the readers of The 
Outlook might be interested to know that 
this artificial method of hatching eggs dated 
back to early Egypt. Charles Rollin was 
born in Paris, France, in 1661, and wrote his 
history between 1730 and 1738, and although 
he is not considered absolutely accurate in 
his statements, it is interesting to know that 
incubators of some form were known in his 
time, if not earlier. 

KATE DODGE. 

Wenham, Massachusetts, 


| 
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i AFTER THE BATH USE 


7 A Hot Weather 
Necessity 

because so soothing, cool- 
ing and healing to the skin. 


A rub down with 
POND’S EXTRACT is 


ERIS 


2) 
most refreshing. 
The Standard for 
; Get the genuine. Sold only in S: 
sealed bottles—never in bulk. S’ 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents 
78 Hudson St., New York 
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HE house of Walter Baker & 
Co. Ltd., established 1780, Dor- 
chester, Mass., has grown to be 

the largest of its kind in the world, and 

it has achieved that result by always 
maintaining the highest standard in the! 
quality of its cocoa and chocolate} 
preparations and selling them at the lowest price 
for which unadulterated articles of high grade’ 
can be put upon the market. Statements in. the} 
press and in the reports of the Pure Food Com-' 
missioners show that there are on the market at 
this time many cocoas and chocolates which haye 
been treated with adulterants, more or less, 
injurious to health, for the purpose of cheapening 


the cost and giving a fictitious appearance of 
richness and strength. The safest course fo 
consumers, therefore, is to buy goods bearing th: } 


name and trade-mark of a well-known and 


reput' ‘e manufacturer, and to make sure by a 


careful examination that they are getting what 


they order. 
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